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MONG the many post-war projects 
that will demand attention might 

_be numbered an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic collaboration with the many arts 
_ and crafts groups in this country. Any- 
one interested in the crafts that can 
produce objects to be used in our 
churches knows that it is very difficult 
to find good craftsmen. For example, 
there are all too few men who are com- 
petent to design and make sacred vessels, 
and yet the rising generation of ordi- 
nands in our seminaries are increasingly 
anxious to have their chalices designed 
and made by men who will give them 
an honest job. LirurcicaL Arts has 
_ been able to steer quite a number of 
seminarians to the shops of several 
excellent craftsmen — one in Montreal, 
the other in Detroit — but there is work 
aplenty for others without injustice to 
the men who have been doing fine work 
during the past years. The more such 
craftsmen we can discover the less will 
_ the seminarians be driven to the shops 
of those whose products rarely meet the 
desired standards. And the same can be 
said for other objects needed by pastors 
- the country over. In previous issues of 
the magazine we urged potential clients 
— whether of the clergy or the laity — 
to keep in touch with their local mu- 
seums and art schools. There is always 
_ the possibility of finding a young artist 
- who can be induced to work for the 
Church, but only if he sees a reasonable 
possibility of making a decent living. A 
little encouragement at the beginning 
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can prove to be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. A recent survey on Canadian 
arts and crafts, prepared by Deane H. 
Russell, of Ottawa, gives a very com- 
plete summary of the problem in so far 
as Canada is concerned. It even gives 
valuable data on similar efforts in Brazil, 
China, Ireland, Norway, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Yugoslavia and the United 
States. Concerning Canada, the report 
states that: “‘As a result of the Commit- 
tee’s findings and studies, it is felt that it 
would prove of considerable national 
economic, cultural and social importance, 
especially during the post-war years, to 
encourage a wider practice and appre- 
ciation of useful Canadian hand arts 
and crafts for both our rural and urban 
populations.”’ The activities of many of 
the crafts groups in this country are 
recorded in a monthly magazine, Craft 
Horizons.* It is true that some of these 
craftsmen do not produce objects that 
can be of use for religious purposes, but 
there are many others who do. One way, 
and a good one, out of the present 
“church goods” dilemma would be for 
all of us to: (a) register our dissatisfaction 
with things as they are; (b) to avoid the 
peddling salesmen; (c) to seek out local 
talent and take a chance once in a 
while with a young artist who needs a 
client willing to give him his first job. 
The lazy way is to pick up a catalogue 
and order by number. The hard way is 
to dig for the occasional gold nugget. 
And when you find a good craftsman, 
pass the word along. 


RECENT CORRESPONDENCE 
leads us to believe that there is a mis- 
conception in the minds of a few con- 


cerning the function of the information 
service of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
In the pamphlet which describes the 
work of the Society it is stated: ““The 
office of the Society acts as a centre of 
information for the promotion and 
spread of a proper concept of art as ap- 
plied to Christian worship. The policy 
of the Society requires that all questions 
be treated in such a fashion as to avoid 
any encroachment on the province of 
the professional practitioner.’’ We can, 
and do willingly, offer advice to pastors 
who may wish to know where an object 
can be well made; or who may want to 
find an answer to some bothersome prob- 
lem of iconography, and so forth, but we 
cannot, for example, satisfy the pastor 
who writes: ‘‘Will you suggest to me 
what kind of a new altar is most suitable 
and liturgically correct for my church. 
All I ask of you is to make a rough pencil 
drawing of the altar and let me know the 
price for such work.” ‘That is asking for 
professional advice and requires more 
than a rough pencil drawing. It really 
requires a plan of the sanctuary of the 
church, some knowledge of the funds 
available, careful designing and detail- 
ing, a specification, estimates, etc. In 
short it represents a job for which there 
is an established fee. 


WE ARE HAPPY to inform our read- 
ers that the exhibition of religious art 
recently held at the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute, from which a number of objects, 
both painting and sculpture, were il- 
lustrated in the May, 1944, issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts, has been an unquali- 
fied success. Nineteen religious organiza- 
tions asked for information about cir- 
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culating the show. And the Office of 
War Information and the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
requested catalogues for distribution in 
South America. The attendance for the 
seven weeks’ exhibition period exceeded 
thirty thousand, which is noteworthy 
when viewed in the light of the city in 
which it was held. All of which shows 
conclusively that the need and desire for 
a renascence of religious art is becoming 
more and more compelling. 


‘THE FOLLOWING correspondence 
between one of the sponsors of the Day- 
ton exhibition, Mr Otto L. Spaeth, and 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati, the Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
should prove of definite interest to all 
our readers. These letters point the way 
to the possibility of much needed changes 
in religious art within the framework of 
common sense and a little bit of daring. 
And they may allay the fears of those 
who feel faint when a breath of fresh 
air comes their way. 


APRIL 17, 1944 
Your Grace: 

It is a truism that religious art, during 
the past decades, has been at a low ebb. 
While we all deplore this state of affairs, 
we must admit that too little has been 
done to counteract the influence of what 
may be termed “‘ecclesiastical art’? and 
which has marred so many of our 
churches. Criticism alone will not lead 
to improvement in the arts at the service 
of the Church. What is needed is an 
entirely new approach; an acceptance 
of the vital and creative forces which 
seek an opportunity to work for the 
Church. These forces, however, must be 
allowed to develop free from the shackles 
of pseudo-tradition or the dead hand of 
archaeological reminiscence. The artist, 
worthy of the name, who wishes to use 
his God-given gifts, needs understanding 
and encouragement. 

It is for these reasons that I feel the 
exhibition of religious art of to-day, 
now held at the Dayton Institute of 
Art, is a step in the right direction. It 
suggests the way in which our thoughts 
relative to religious art should be di- 
rected in the years to come. Once we 
are rid of the bugbear of modernism and 
see in art the culmination of the ceative 
artist’s search for beauty, it should be 
comparatively easy to effect the change 
we so ardently desire in the normal 
evolution of a vital religious art. 

Your Grace’s comments on this point 
of view would be welcome and can help 


to allay the fears of those who hesitate 
to accept the religious art of to-day be- 
cause they fear, or rather they imagine, 
a radical break with tradition. But it is 
the great art of all periods which is 
tradition, and the work of the genuinely 
creative artist of to-day cannot but be 
another link in this glorious tradition. 
And when the artist and the people will 
have found a common meeting ground, 
then will the Church be again the mother 
of the arts. 
Respectfully yours, 
Orrto L. SPAETH. 


May 12, 1944 
My dear Mr Spaeth: 

Religious art in the churches of the 
United States, considering the spirit of 
our country and our resources, should 
be elevating and inspiring. Our com- 
mercial studios, having no real interest 
in art and utterly devoid of all inspira- 
tion, have largely controlled production, 
with deplorable results. There ought to 
be a definite and complete break with 
this “‘controlled art” which is too gen- 
erally but falsely accepted as meeting 
the standard of Catholic American taste. 

We have artists who have a creative 
urge to do better things for our churches. 
Among them are extremists who cannot 
be expected to advance the cause sanely. 
One can understand an artist breaking 
with tradition, but one cannot accept 
his judgment when he considers it an 
advantage to know little, if anything, of 
the history and tradition of religious art. 

It seems to me very gratifying that 
many artists, some whose names com- 
mand world attention, seek sincerely to 
interpret religious heroes and Christian 
ideals. Whether or not one accepts the 
interpretation, the fact itself is important. 

I have not seen the exhibition of re- 
ligious art at the Dayton Art Institute, 
but I have looked through its catalogue. 
While I cannot understand interpreta- 
tions of Christ and of the saints which 
are extreme, I do appreciate the sin- 
cerity of the artists and their eagerness 
to give us a fresh portrayal which a 
modern world demands. 

I trust that the exhibition will arouse 
greater interest in religious art. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
>] Joun T. McNicuo as, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


"THERE ARE no short cuts. Any job 
worth doing is worth doing well. There 
has been a tendency, among certain 
groups of well-meaning amateurs, to 
assume that the desire to engage in 


religious art is all that is necessary and 
that a stiff apprenticeship is a loss of 


time. This attitude has already produced ~ 


half-trained persons who will be tempted 
—some have already succumbed — to 
return to their parishes and inform their 
pastors that they can solve all artistic 


problems. But it remains true that a — 


painter or a sculptor needs to know his 
craft thoroughly, and this can be done 


only through hard work under proper ~ 
tutelage. And a true artist must also — 


meet professional competition on a pro- 


fessional basis. Professional standards © 


are as important in art as in other pro- 
fessions. Personal piety is not sufficient. 


This does not necessarily mean that a — 


certain type of.competent amateur can- 
not engage in work for his parish church; 
but he should also seek professional 
guidance, particularly as to design and 
execution. If a pastor neglects these 
safeguards, he may bitterly rue the day 
when he allowed untrained amateurs to 
complicate his work and perhaps load 
his church with objects that will have to 
be replaced later on. Why not do it right 
the first time? 


"THE WORK of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Army and Navy continues 
apace. To date two hundred and twenty- 
five triptychs have been sent out to our 
armed forces for chapels in Army camps, 
at Naval and Coast Guard stations in 
this country, also at Midway, New 
Guinea, Alaska, Iceland, Bermuda, 
Puerto Rico, the Persian Gulf. These 
altar panels are to be found on battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers and at submarine 
bases. Twenty-five panels are now being 
painted and will be distributed in the 
near future. A number of the more re- 
cent triptychs are illustrated in this 
issue of LrrurcicAL Arts, and our read- 
ers may recall seeing color reproductions 
of others in the February, 1943, issue. 
Anyone interested in donating one or 


more of these triptychs is urged to com- 


municate with the Citizens Committee 


for the Army and Navy, Inc., 36 East 36 ~ 


Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALTHOUGH a number of our readers 
may already be aware of the existence 
of the Saint Cecilia’s Guild, we are 


happy to welcome this. recently organ- — 


ized group whose purpose is the promo- 


tion of participation by the faithful in — 
the chanted mass. In reply to the ques- — 
tion, what is the Saint Cecilia Guild? © 


its sponsors state: “It is a spiritual asso- 
ciation of choirs and Catholic laity who 


desire to restore to its fullness the ; 
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chanted mass on Sundays and feastdays. 
The fullness of the Eucharist demands 
from all Christians that they profess 
openly together the thanksgiving to 


Christ and that they devote entirely 


their life to Him.” To promote a fra- 
ternal codperation among its members, 
the Guild relies on the prestige and the 
moral support of those who are responsi- 
ble in one or another capacity for the 
reform of sacred music. The president of 
the Saint Cecilia Guild is the Reverend 
Charles Schmitt, chaplain at the Moth- 
erhouse of the Sisters of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood, O’Fallon, Missouri. Its 
vice-presidents are: Mr Elmer Steffen, 
director of music for the diocese of In- 
dianapolis, and Sister Ann Catherine, 
C.S.J., of the Order of the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph of Carondolet, Saint Louis. 
Further information concerning the work 
and hopes of the Saint Cecilia Guild 
can be obtained from Dom Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., Saint Mary’s Institute, 
O’Fallon, Missouri. 


EFINITIONS are notoriously diffi- 

cult. How, for example, may we 

with certainty identify the artistic mod- 
ernist and his product? With his own 
label, I think, he is sufficiently content 


but reasonably protesting when his work 


is characterized as “‘modernistic.”’ It is 
admittedly an adjective that cannot be 
kept invariably innocent. Yet an alter- 
native is not obvious. ‘“‘Contempora- 
neous” is indicated, but its adoption 
would lead to another distress for no 
modernist would be satisfied to be called 
a contemporanean. And the word “‘mod- 
ernism”’ has a faculty to carry disturb- 
ance to those familiar with its theologi- 
cal connotation. I have observed that it 
may operate to the prejudice of those 
who are attempting only to bring Cath- 
olic art into consonance with purely pro- 
fessional logic. As I know some of these 
men and the high sincerity of their pur- 
pose, perhaps the purpose could be 
clarified. _ 

It must be recognized that artistic 
unrest has come to the mood of revolt. 
The iconoclastic temper, of course, is 
not disagreeable to those who seek sym- 


IN THE last issue of LiTuRGICAL ARTS 
we published a short article which in- 
troduced the idea underlying the plan- 
ning of ten small mission churches to be 
erected in the diocese of Kansas City, 
Missouri. In this issue a second article — 
with illustrations — gives more detailed 
information concerning this plan, spon- 
sored by Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara. 
Later on we hope to publish further il- 
lustrated articles describing one or more 


of the churches when actually built. The 


present article will undoubtedly answer 
many questions in the minds of pastors 
who may be faced with similar prob- 
lems. At any rate, here we see that the 
planning and building of small churches 
calls for a high degree of competence 
and should not be left entirely in the 
hands of contractors or would-be archi- 
tects who, so far, have been responsible 
for so many mission churches in the 
Western part of the country which have 
been erected with little concern for 
artistic results. This Missouri project 


The Artistic Debate 


CHARLES D. MAGINNIS 


bols for political subversiveness, but the 
modern movement has more than 
enough plausibility to protect it from 
the suspicion that there is anything sin- 
ister either in its origin or its mission. 
Art is an element continually in flux. 
The current, which flows for long in 
quiet reaches, breaks now and then into 
storm. Whether in quiet or in violence, 
however, it is a reflection of social 
thought. At times it anticipates in a flash 
of prophecy, and then we are shocked 
and puzzled by its eccentricities, seeing 
no resemblance to our thinking. Art, 
therefore, is ever in the atmosphere of 
controversy. Whatever our attitude to 
its present manifestations, however they 
flout the traditional graces, we must 
perceive that in the new technologies 
we are confronted with inescapable chal- 
lenge. 

Nothing is more evident than that 
the world which is in the making will be 
an uncomfortable place for the conserv- 
ative. The surge of revolutionary thought 
that is bearing it toward us is already 
beating against the foundations of many 
cherished institutions. Ideas we have 


opens the way for a genuine change of 
heart. 

The designing and making of taber- 
nacles, though a simple matter if the 
designer is conversant with a few neces- 
sary rules, has often presented puzzling 
problems. The Reverend Jude Mead, 
C.P., of the Passionist Monastery at 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, em- 
bodies all there is to know about the 
subject in a well-documented article. 

“Notes on Enameling,” by Forrest 
C. Crooks, an associate of the well- 
known stained glass craftsman, George 
W. Sotter, describes fully the methods 
of producing an enamel piece. The 
illustrations are clear and to the point. 

The first president of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, Mr Charles D. Maginnis, 
writes on modern art, and his remarks 
will no doubt be welcome by those who 
may have been disturbed by recent 
manifestations of modern religious art 
described and illustrated in our maga- 
zine. 


thought venerable are under daring 
assault. We are not expected to question 
the relevance of this impending dispen- 
sation that has behind it so irresistible 
an authority as science. We may merely 
speculate on its political and cultural 
implications. So assured indeed is the 
new order that it prescribes its accom- 
modating type of intellect. Many social 
philosophers have held our present world 
in a magnificent contempt, and a new 
one is now awaited with a faith that 
progress is inevitably forward. Our com- 
placency is not quite undisturbed at the 
release of unfamiliar and terrible forces 
that have the capacity to lay our world 
in ruins and puts its trust in their intrin- 
sic geniality. They are of human genius, 
and man’s spirit when it comes to higher 
discipline must ultimately catch up with 
his mechanisms. : 

In its implication upon art, history 
offers no parallel to such a moment. 
The industrial revolution compelled it 
to its first compromise with machinery. 
We recall that Ruskin inveighed against 
it with a splendid passion, but lived to 
see the dreaded violation of the English 
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landscape by the steam-engine. Burne- 
Jones and William Morris and a de- 
voted following fought valiantly to save 
the craftsman from the machine, but 
had to submit to a sacrifice over which 
we are still uneasy. Art is now to submit 
to larger surrender of historic preroga- 
tive. 


‘THE THOUGHTFUL CONSERVA- 
TIVE is troubled only by the novelty of 
principles. If he is distressed by the 
singularities of contemporary art, it is 
because he is apprehensive of the me- 
chanical civilization of which they are the 
indication. At a time when educators 
are solicitous about the fate of the hu- 
manities and religious leaders are gird- 
ing themselves for high spiritual con- 
flict, why should this be pronounced an 
unreasonable disposition? Conservatism 
gives ground slowly but, merely as in- 
tellectual friction, it is a wholesome re- 
straint on the violence of revolutionary 
advance. As we experience the new art 
with a sense of shock we should perceive 
that this is not independent of the inten- 
tion. It is an art of protest. As such the 
aim of its protagonists is, as it were, di- 
rected beyond the target. We may count 
in time upon some moderation of their 
claims. Meanwhile, they are not dis- 
concerted that our emotions are unre- 
sponsive to their immediate proposi- 
tions. They can point to the experience 
of innovation in music and the conquests 
over the ear. The harried conservative, 
compelled into silence by the resurgence 
of Wagner, yields meekly to the idea 
that in the very provocativeness of the 
new art is presumed to lie the prophecy 
of its vindication. Our sensibilities, always 
under assault, do often submit to nov- 
elty but not inevitably. 

Abrupt, not to say violent, deflections 
from artistic tradition must expect to 
encounter a public prejudice that is not 
readily convinced and is rarely con- 
vinced by argument. The inscruta- 
bility of public taste is notoriously ex- 
emplified in the fashioning of millinery, 
which of late has so flouted all detectable 
. principles. That an influential propor- 
tion of society is capable of this perver- 
sity is a phenomenon that is not to be 
too lightly dismissed as we estimate the 
fortunes of art under the control of logic. 
The advocates of the new architectural 
austerities, for example, might well 
tremble over the encounter with a senti- 
ment so incorrigible. There comes to 
mind the episode of the Roycroft furni- 
ture, the aggressive integrity of whose 
craftsmanship was a challenge that 


hushed for a whole generation the men- 
tion of Chippendale and Sheraton. It 
was a furniture of honesty, but it had a 
brief life. Presumably the ladies did not 
relish its uncompromising masculinity, 
for we now encounter it only in the at- 
mosphere of rectories. 

Unlike architecture, the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture are independent of 
rational law and easily develop fluctua- 
tions of public opinion. It was found 
upon his death that Vermeer had mort- 
gaged a dozen of his little paintings to 
his baker. Only recently one of his can- 
vases brought $400,000. It was an ex- 
traordinary appeal from historical ver- 
dict. The obvious revival of respect for 
the disparate genius of El Greco is also 
to be remarked. On the other hand, the 
vogue of Sargent, for long sustained, is 
now Clearly on the decline. As we specu- 
late at the impermanence of his reputa- 
tion, resting as it did upon a technical 
endowment corresponding with the 
great masters, we wonder if he is out- 
moded or has only entered a temporary 
eclipse. To an extent, perhaps, he was 
the victim of his extraordinary facility, 
but the revulsion of feeling against the 
representational theory of portraiture 
would appear the fitting explanation. 
He recorded his sitters imitatively and 
the camera, it is held, does that very 
nicely. The painter is now invited to 
approach animate and inanimate na- 
ture subjectively, recording not the as- 
pect perceived by his eye, but as it trans- 
lates itself through his personal emo- 
tions. Whatever its merits, this idea 
provides an immediate release from ob- 
ligations that were inherent in the aca- 
demic theory, eliminating difficult skills 
of which draftsmanship was always held 
to be of high consequence. There is left 
no longer a grammar by which criticism 
may be enlightened. The ugliness of a 
painting may actually be bad drawing 
or only a triumphant manifestation of 
the artist’s subjectivity. Who is to say? 
The most provoking of canvases finds 
the critic disarmed. 

Sculpture is equally affected. It is not 
to be denied that in both arts there has 
been compensating enterprise in the 
pursuit of the abstract, some of which is 
highly imaginative and admirable. But 
there is more than a hint of paradox in 
the straining of the modern principle. 
Much of the new product is itself sus- 
pect and appears merely an exchange of 
familiar for unfamiliar history. The rec- 
ords of primitive European art are re- 
plete with the same angular distortions 
and abnormalities that are now pre- 


sumed to indicate modernity and eman- 
cipation. The distorted form and un- 
couth composition now so characteristic 
of modernity and emancipation are defi- 
nitely reminiscent of the primitivism of 
Europe. Then it was an unconscious 
immaturity. To-day it is a sophisticated 
defiance of the principles which carried 
art through the centuries to high con- 
clusions. Is it not easy to excuse the con- 
servative who pauses, before embracing 
ideas which make for such sweeping in- 
validation? He is prepared to be hos- 
pitable to the qualifying ideas which 
denote the changing time, but he needs 
convincing that the world could actually 
have lived so long in artistic ignorance. 

It is architecture, however, which 
must meet the full impact of the new 
thought. Here it presents itself with 
plausibility, for it invites our exploita- 
tion of materials of novel genius that 
logically make for untraditional expres- 
sions. If the obligation to embrace these 
new media could be established to the 
exclusion of historic materials, it would 
mean the end of traditionalism. The 
conservative, however, refuses to con- 
cede the invalidity of bricks and stones, 
with the memory of all they have made 
for graciousness. Economic law may be 
the factor which ultimately decides the 
issue in the operation of the two theories. 
And here, for the clarity of the matter, 
it should be emphasized that the tradi- 
tionalist, sensitive to the stigma of ar- 
chaeology, makes no claims for the lit- 
eral relevance of European precedent, 
but holds to the view that, in the ab- 
sence of a national vernacular, he is 
justified in an eclecticism that brings 
what is best in the past to modern cor- 
respondence. In the process he may be 
occasionally provoking, but it is to be 
observed that in the main his architec- 
ture is developing more and more sim- 
plicity and freshness of design and a 
reaching out for independence. He 
shrinks from the idea of flinging history 
to the waste-basket in the persuasion 
that parting with the past should be a 
more gentle and lingering and senti- 
mental experience. 


‘To THE modernist, ferro-concrete is 
the providential instrument of libera- 
tion whose logic makes for an architec- 
ture without memories. We know some- 
thing of its uncompromising character- 
istics. Its satisfactions are frankly limited 
to an unrhetorical rendering of function 
on a theory that beauty inevitably fol- 
lows. It is another point of difference, 
for traditionally beauty in architecture 
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A PLAN AND STRUCTURE OF STRICT §3 
PLICITY WAS REQUISITE TO MEET GC 
LIMITATIONS OF THIS UNUSUAL PROBLEI 
THE CHOIR, ENTERED FROM THE SACRIST 
IS BACK OF THE ALTAR AND AT A SLIGHT 
LOWER LEVEL. THE SCREEN WALL ON EA 
SIDE OF THE ALTAR CONCEALS THE CHO® 
SINCE THIS WALL IS NO HIGHER THAN Tif 
ALTAR, ADDED SPACIOUSNESS IS GIVEN 
THE SANCTUARY. BY THIS DEVICE AND - 
LIBERAL FENESTRATION AT ONE SIDE 
THE SANCTUARY A SPACIOUS COMPOSITI¢ 
HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. THE CONFESSION. 
IS ARRANGED SO THAT THE PENITENT ENT 
FROM THE NAVE AND THE PRIEST FROM TF 
SACRISTY. THIS ARRANGEMENT IS IMPORTAL 
IN A RURAL CHURCH WHICH IS HEATI 
ONCE A WEEK. THE PRIEST, WAITING IN] 
WARM SACRISTY, CAN BE CALLED DIRECTI 
FROM THE CONFESSIONAL. THE CELLAR AX 
FURNACE UNDER THE SACRISTY IS REACHE 
BY STAIRS BELOW A FLOOR TRAP. THE BEI 
TOWER, A STRONGLY ACCENTUATED Ei 
TERIOR DETAIL, ALSO SERVES AS CHIMNE! 
THE PLAN, ILLUSTRATED BY THIS MODEB 
IS SHOWN IN REVERSE ON PAGE 86. TH 
DRAWING ALSO SHOWS A VARIATION OF TH 
ENTRANCE PORCH LOCATION. ANOTHER V) 
RIATION, CAUSED BY REVERSE FRAMING (¢ 
THE SANCTUARY ROOF, IS SHOWN ON TE 
SECTION ON PAGE 86. THE TOPOGRAPHY AN 
EXPOSURES AT A ‘GIVEN SITE DETERMIN 
WHICH VARIATION WILL BE USED. AVAILs 
BILITY OF LOCAL MATERIALS GOVERN T 
SEVERAL POSSIBLE CHOICES, EACH OF WHIC 
IS PROVIDED FOR BY THE ARCHITECT! 
WORKING DRAWINGS. 
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is the felicitous expression of function and 
as such implies the enlistment of the 


_ imagination. 


Enough perhaps has been said to 
bring the merits of the controversy to 


the non-professional understanding. 


_ Neither argument can be vindicated by 
_ words. The eye, which is the best wit- 


_ hess of an artistic philosophy, when all 


__ is said, must be converted. This propi- 


_ tiation has prospered as yet with diffi- 
_ culty, but we should encourage no illu- 


sions. A startling change is to be looked 


for in the American scene. It is little ap- 


_ preciated how effectually the new ar- 


_ chitectural thought is organized. The 


professional schools are so uniformly 


committed to it that soon a new genera- 
tion of architects will know no other 
thinking. It is already a tide that is not 
to be stemmed. At present we are em- 
barrassed by the confusion of its address, 
for there is good and bad modernism. 
One of its ablest advocates, Mr. Barry 
Bryne, raised a warning voice at some 
of its provocations in a recent number of 
America. Reacting to an exhibition of 
Catholic art he says, “There is still a 
mistaken tendency to confuse a Catho- 
lic-derived art with that commercially- 
inspired modernism that now exists in 
quantity, but less happily, without much 
quality. Nothing could be more disas- 
trous to the right direction for a Catho- 


a 


lic-derived art than that it should be 
confused with this spurious artistic mod- 
ernism.” This is a wholesome note. For 
the signs had been growing that a capit- 
ulation to the new philosophy might 
lead ecclesiastical art merely into new 
forms of aberration. The limited content 
of the new architecture has been admir- 
ably adequate to realistic enterprize, but 
it has yet to demonstrate convincingly 
that it has the resources of eloquence to 
be expected from the higher challenge. 
Its biting logic has notably cleansed and 
stimulated architectural thought in its 
solicitude for first principles. In the play 
of its original enterprise it may ulti- 
mately come to vindication. 


A Diocesan Building Project 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT, pub- 
lished in the May, 1944, issue of 


LirurGcIcAL ARTs, concerning the plan- 


_ ning and building of ten mission churches 


in the diocese of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has elicited a good deal of comment 
from readers, and there have been a few 
who are very much interested — even 
to the point of asking for plans and other 


_ data that might enable them to emulate 


the project sponsored by Bishop Edwin 


V. O’Hara. 
The following facts are important to 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


accepted the commission as a welcome 
challenge. Dom Hilary is a member of 
the community at Portsmouth Priory, 
Rhode Island, and is also an architect 
of ability. 

At the outset it was stated that five 
thousand dollars could cover the cost of 
the finished building alone. Other costs 
would be the following: (1) land pur- 


chase; (2) improvement of the site as to 
utility connections, grading, landscap- 
ing, sidewalks and steps (it was hoped 
that this work could be done by the 
communities involved through volun- 
tary labor and the codperation of utility 
companies); (3) furnishings for the sac- 
risty; (4) the altar, tabernacle, candle- 
sticks, crucifix, choir screen, tester, sta- 


understand fully the development of 
these plans and may act as a guide for 
others faced with similar problems. As 
stated in the previously published an- 
nouncement, His Excellency first dis- 
cussed the plans with the director of the 
Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune. It 
was decided to use diocesan funds be- 
cause of the poverty of the ten parishes 
involved and also because of the bishop’s 
conviction that these parishes must none 
the less be served by his clergy. But since 
the Monterey Guild is primarily con- 
cerned with the design and production 
of ecclesiastical appurtenances and the 
interior decoration of churches, requir- 
ing a high artistic standard but not nec- 
essarily involving a high cost, the direc- 
tor of the Guild ultimately sought the 
services of architects who would be 
deeply interested in a creative solution 
of the problem. Therefore Dom Hilary 
Martin, O.S.B., and Julian Whittlesey 


—- 
The walls of the sanctuary provide a strong composition, to be accentuated by exposed masonry or by 
color, depending on the construction used. ~ 


JULIAN WHITTLESEY, 
ARCHITECTS 


tions of the cross, etc.; (5) communion 
rail and pews; (6) fee for the Monterey 
Guild for the design and execution of 
items 3 and 4; (7) fee for the architects 
for the designs, working drawings, and 
specifications. 

It was further understood that only 
by virtue of the most advanced methods 
of construction, by coérdination and the 
best of luck in the war-disturbed mate- 
rial and labor market as well as by a 
resourceful building contractor willing 
to undertake the job under trying condi- 
tions, could Bishop O’Hara keep within 
the set budget. It is evident, therefore, 
that these ten small churches will actu- 
ally have a value well above the five 
thousand dollars which represent the 
cost of the buildings themselves. This 
value is all the more real because these 
churches will be simple and beautiful in 
design (see photographs of the model, 
which allows for necessary variations 
dictated by the sites) and also finely 
though simply furnished. The appurte- 
nances, interior decorations, etc., in- 
cluding the fee for their design, will cost 
less than if they were bought commer- 
cially. 

The architects were wise in that, at 
the very beginning, they stated they 
would not undertake the work without 
seeing the sites chosen. This was very 
necessary to enable them to design and 
locate each building in such a way as to 
take full advantage of topography, ex- 
posures, and surroundings. They held 
to the thesis that a satisfactory result 


fit a building design or a stock plan to a 
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SECTION SHOWING ALTERNATE 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SANCTUARY ROOF 


cannot be achieved by letting a builder 


piece of property which the designer 
has not seen. They therefore visited 
each site prior to making any plans. 
The plans were all related to one 
basic plan, but the following schemes 
were evolved so as to permit variety: 
(1) The basic plan can be reversed. It 
can also be adapted to the use of four 
types of exterior wall material (brick, 
stone, wood, stucco). (2) A modification 
of the sanctuary roof framing provides 
an alternate plan. This is indicated by 
the drawing shown on this page. This 


‘plan can also be reversed and developed 


in any of the four exterior materials 
mentioned above. 

Arithmetically this creates sixteen po- 
tential variations. Even if but four of 
these variations are ultimately used, the 
variation in site design on account of 
topography, exposure, etc., will result 
in ten different-looking churches. The 
plans were designed and coérdinated 
not only to provide variety but to per- 
mit a free choice of the cheapest local 
materials at any given spot, this choice 
to be dependent upon the market and 
availability at the moment when the 
opportunity to build is at hand. 

Another requirement of a good church 
which was observed in this project was 
the planning and design of all the ap- 
purtenances in close codperation be- 
tween the designer and the architects. 
The architects, therefore, were em- 
ployed by the Monterey Guild to make 
working drawings of all its designs. Full- 
size models of the tabernacle, the altar, 
the choir screen, and candlesticks were 
made as part of the effort of the Mon- 


terey Guild and the architects to secure 
the closest coérdination of the whole 
project, regardless of where the ulti- 
mate responsibility might lie. 


This detailed picture of the procedure 


followed in the design and planning of 
the ten Missouri mission churches will 
indicate the comprehensive work in- 
volved in the solution of any similar 


problem. It can, then, be said that (a) _ 


these churches will cost more than five 


thousand dollars each to complete, (b) — 


they will cost less than ordinary com- 


mercial work, thanks to efficient meth- — 


ods and to unselfish labor on the part 
of the designers and builders, (c) it is 
more than a matter of using stock plans, 
as might be assumed from some of the 


newspaper publicity given this project. 


As in the case of all simple matters, 
the planning, designing, and building of 
small churches for parishes with limited 
funds at their disposal is based on com- 
mon sense and the realization that pro- 
fessional services are a prerequisite. In 
other words, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. There are still 
too many pastors who labor under the 
delusion that professional services, par- 
ticularly when it comes to a small job, 
are a luxury and they prefer to fall for 
the wiles of those who will offer to save 
them the architect’s or designer’s fee. 
This building project in the diocese of 
Kansas City, Missouri, points the way. 
Given the same ingredients —a far- 
sighted prelate, a competent designer 
and architects, a sincere desire to avoid 
the pitfalls of commercialized ‘“‘church 
art” — the same results can happily be 
achieved in similar cases in other dio- 
ceses in this country. 


How Beautiful Are Thy Tabernacles 


N THE Book of Numbers we read, 
“And the Lord spoke to Moses, say- 
ing: Speak to the Children of Israel. 
. . . And they shall make me a sanc- 
tuary: and I shall dwell in the midst of 
them. According to the likeness of the 
tabernacle which I will show thee, and 
of all the vessels for the service thereof: 
and thus you shall make it. . . . Look, 
and make it according to the pattern 
that was shown thee on the mount.” ! 
Then there follow thirty-seven verses, 
describing in the minutest detail the ma- 
terial, form, and arrangement of the 
tabernacle which Almighty God de- 
signed for His dwelling place among 
His Chosen People in the wilderness. 
This tabernacle was a thing of beauty 
because it was pleasing to behold, and 
conspicuous for its own proper order. 
These are the two constituent notes of 
the beautiful, in the intransitive sense, 
according to the mind of Saint Thomas.? 
In the New Testament we likewise 
have a tabernacle of God with men, 
in which, under the sacramental species, 
the same God reposes in our midst. 
Although God Himself has not directly 
prescribed for the tabernacle of the 
New Dispensation as He did in the Old, 
still His voice, in the authority of His 
Church has prescribed very clearly the 


essential requirements of His tabernacle 


among men. It is then only when, or 
insofar as, a tabernacle corresponds to 
and fulfills these ecclesiastical prescrip- 
tions that it is a thing of beauty. It is the 


1 Num. xxv. 1, 8, 9, 40. 
2 Attwater, D., A Catholic Dictionary, s.v. 


“Beauty.” 


3 Canon 1269, 1. 

4S.R.C. n. 4034 ad 4. 

5 Rom. Rit. Tit. VIII, c. 23. 

6 Inst. Fabr. Eccl. i, 1. Acta Ecc. Mediol. Pars 


iv, p. 568. 


7 Rom. Rit. Tit. IV, c. i, n. 6. 
8 Instruction on the Diligent Custody of the 
Holy Eucharist; Acta Apostolicae Sedis XXX, 


- pp. 198-207 (May 26, 1938). 


9S.R.C. n. 2906. 

10$.R.C. n. 2740 adl: 2613 ad 6. 

1§.R.C, n. 4316. 

2 $.R.C. n. 3576 ad 3. 

18 Instr. Diligent Custody, p. 200. 
4 Ttalics mine. 

5 Instr. Diligent Custody, cf. n. 8. 
16 Ttalics mine. 

17 Instr. Diligent Custody, cf. n. 8. 
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burden of this article to lay bare these 
prescriptions, to illustrate their applica- 
tion, and to point out some of the 
capital sins committed against them in 
the name of “‘beauty” and devotion. 


Necessity: An immovable tabernacle 
is prescribed for the reservation of the 
most blessed sacrament by the Code of 
Canon Law.’ Likewise it must be blessed 4 
with the proper formula.® 


Form: There is no prescribed form for 
the tabernacle. It may then be round, 
square, rectangular, octagonal, or any 
shape becoming and adaptable to the 
general design of the altar it is to fit, 
according to taste.’ However, to facili- 
tate its complete veiling 7 it should not 
be imbedded in the gradines of the altar, 
although the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments allows it to be placed on the 
first gradine.* Even if on the gradine, 
however, it must be left free standing 
for the veil. The top of the tabernacle 
must not serve as a base for a statue,® 
nor by analogy for vases of flowers,!° 
while the custom of keeping the altar 
crucifix on the tabernacle, although per- 
mitted 4 is not to be recommended as 
the ideal. A permanent throne for ex- 
position built on a tabernacle and used 
as a place for the altar cross when the 
monstrance is not in use is forbidden.” 
Such a throne would be four columns 
supporting a canopy using the tab- 
ernacle top as a base, or a niche ex- 
cavated in a marble reredos, with the 
top of the tabernacle the supporting 
shelf. The beauty then resident in the 
form of the tabernacle should be its 
entire apportionment to its own proper 
end, viz., the place of safe reservation of 
the holy eucharist. It should be con- 
spicuously this— not a pedestal, not 
a corner stone, nor a display of a marble 
chiseler’s abandon, that resembles a 
gate in a wall. (Cardinal Vaughan called 
this last type a cupboard.) The present 
trend of making tabernacles with a 
pointed or convex top, is to be highly 
recommended as doing away, in one 
sweep, with even the possibility of the 
above mentioned abuses. In speaking of 
the form of tabernacle construction it is 


well to note that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites responded, ‘“‘There is no 
obstacle in the case quoted,” when a 
certain bishop asked if a semicircular 
door, revolving on ball bearings, and 


without hinges, satisfied the liturgical 
laws.}8 


Material: According to the Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments on the Diligent Custody of 
the Holy Eucharist, the tabernacle may 
be “‘constructed of wood, marble, or 
metal, which last material is stronger 
than the others; but it is more advisable 14 
that it be constructed of the sturdier 
material, and that the single parts shall 
adhere closely together.”’ 15 In the same 
decree the new metal safe is recom- 
mended as a tabernacle. This recom- 
mendation has been misinterpreted by 
many. Actually the Sacred Congrega- 
tion declares: ‘“These iron safes should 
be constructed in the form of a ciborium 
(tabernacle) 1® which should then be 
covered with marble and decorated so 
that the whole will present the appear- 
ance of the skillfully constructed work 
mentioned in Canon 1269: at least they 
should be so constructed that they can 
be inserted into already existing tab- 
ernacles.” 17 

Before advancing, let me point out as 
a perfect example of the first part of the 
instruction just quoted the exquisite 
tabernacle with bronze safe and marble 
exterior gracing the altar of Saint An- 
drew of Avellino Church in Flushing, 
New York, which is also completely and 
correctly veiled. However it is the last 
part of the section quoted, recommend- 
ing that safes be made to fit into existing 
tabernacles, that is often misinterpreted. 
In the spirit of the aforesaid instruction, 
tabernacle safes have been designed and 
manufactured, with a maximum of con- 
structional precaution, to fit into exist- 
ing tabernacles. These are purported 
to comply with all rubrical and liturgical 
requirements. While these safes are pos- 
itively unimpeachable with regard to 
their material, this is but a part of the 
sum requirements of a tabernacle. These 
are made to fit into tabernacles of the 
corner-stone variety, which are im- 
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nothing against having the door em-: 
bellished. However, such decoration can- 


bedded in a reredos and gradines. For 
this reason, these tabernacles cannot pos- 
sibly be veiled, and the fact that many 
models of this variety are equipped with 
curtain rods on the outside shows that 
the impossibility of veiling them is recog- 
nized as a fait accompli before such safes 
are even installed. Moreover it does not 
seem to be presumption or a rash judg- 
ment to suggest that the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, when is- 
suing this instruction, took it for granted 
that the existing tabernacles such safes 
were “‘at least to be inserted into” might 
indeed be themselves correct in other 
respects and conformable to the specific 
requirements of previous legislation. 
Now all will admit that a free-standing 
tabernacle, correctly and completely 
veiled, which is not a safe place in which 
to keep the blessed sacrament, is to be 
abhorred and condemned as contrary to 
its very purpose and against the law of 
the Church. Yet how very few are there 
who will follow their own sheer logic 
and likewise decry those other taber- 
nacles, which, although perfectly safe 
places of reservation, are yet complete 
failures with regard to the requirements 
of the Code,!® the rubrics of the ritual,!® 
and the multiplied decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites that the taber- 
nacle must be covered with a conopaeum 
or complete veil? 2° 


Position: In a parish church the tab- 
ernacle is to be placed usually on the 
main altar.*4 In cathedral churches, 
however (witness the new and improved 
arrangement at Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York), conventual churches 
(operated by a religious community), 
and collegiate churches (where there is a 
chapter of canons) the Code of Canon 
Law recommends that the blessed eu- 
charist be reserved at a side altar or in a 
special chapel. This is due to the mani- 
fold ceremonies of episcopal and choral 
character in which the back is turned to 
the altar. It is quite common in this 
country to have two permanent taber- 
nacles, one at the high altar and another 
at a side altar or chapel, to which the 
blessed sacrament is removed during 
such functions, and thus this recom- 
mendation is fulfilled. 

For a just cause, such as easier ac- 
cessibility by the parishioners, or greater 
respect for the blessed sacrament be- 
cause a church is notable enough artisti- 
cally to attract sightseers (for example, 

‘the Church of the Sacred Heart in 
Pittsburg), even parish churches may 
reserve the blessed sacrament regularly 


in a side chapel. This must, however, be 
fitted beautifully and worthy of the con- 
stant presence of its divine Guest. The 
remark of Monsignor Collins in his most 
excellent book, ‘‘The Church Edifice 
and Its Appointments,” ?* is most aptly 
inserted here in full: ‘‘But to place the 
permanent tabernacle in which the 
blessed sacrament is reserved on a side 
altar, merely for the sake of being more 
‘liturgical,’ is an example of misplaced 
zeal and is a violation of the Code of 
Canon Law.” To which I add a fervent 
Amen! The blessed sacrament is not to 
be reserved continually on two altars 
in the same church." This also applies 
to reserving the blessed sacrament in the 
upper and lower churches of the same 
edifice simultaneously, save for a brief 
time, such as one or two days in the 
week for the benefit of the faithful. 

Having seen where the tabernacle 
should be in the church, let us consider 
its proper place on the altar. The Code 
when treating of the tabernacle gives its 
specific place as being in the middle of 
the altar, on the table or mensa.?5 How- 
ever it may also be placed on (not in) 
the first gradine.*® For practical pur- 
poses it must be set back far enough 
from the front edge (about twenty 
inches) for a sufficiently large corporal 
to be spread out flat. I have in mind an 
altar where there is just about a foot of 
mensa, so that the celebrant, to open the 
tabernacle door with his right hand, 
must lift the chalice off the altar entirely 
with the left hand, as agilely as a sema- 
phorist; while the corporal can never be 
more than two thirds spread. Unless 
there be a hanging crucifix, space must 
be left in the rear of the tabernacle so 
that the altar cross may be placed on the 
altar on the same level with the candle- 
sticks. This last plan is the best. 


The Door: The door of any tabernacle 
should be large enough to allow the 
ciborium to be removed and replaced 
without laying it sideways or juggling it 
in any manner, since this is not only 
unbecoming and ungainly, but also 
dangerous. If the door swing out on 
hinges, it should be sufficiently high at 
its lowest extremity to open without 
scraping the corporal. From a practical 
aspect, the new semicircular door that 
disappears into a double wall of the tab- 
ernacle is nearly perfect, since it elimi- 
nates any need for shifting the chalice to 
several positions to allow for the swing of 
the door when opened. 

Since it is becoming that the taber- 
nacle as a whole be decorated, there is 


not consist of a representation of the 


' 
’ 


Sacred Heart, or of two hearts represent- 


ing the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary.27 Wreaths or crowns, encircling 
the tabernacle above the door, having 
projecting points or cornices, are not 
only useless but most impractical when 
it comes to veiling the tabernacle. How- 


ever, if such are removable or so ar-— 


ranged that the veil fits through them, 
they often serve as a rich enhancement 
of the veil itself. Since the tabernacle is 
the dwelling place of God Himself, no 
decoration or expense is too great for it. 
Yet if its very beauty lie in simplicity, a 
two-fold purpose is well served: God is 
honored by its real beauty, and the 
temptation of keeping the tabernacle 
wholly or partially uncovered because it is" 
“too beautiful” to veil is removed. And 
this excuse is far more prevalent than 
one would like to admit. 


The Interior: The interior of the taber- 
nacle must be lined with white silk ?* or 
plated with gold or silver,?® or at least 
made of gilded wood.®° If there be a 
white silk lining, it is better to use a 
simple veil extending around the in- 


ed 


4 


terior, either on a metal ring, or attached ~ 


with hooks, than the usual silk sewed on 
pieces of cardboard which have been 


cut to fit the sides. The advantage of © 


such a veil as first mentioned is that it 
can easily be removed to be cleaned and - 


and covered (and likely hand painted) 
are left inside usque ad. Plain gilded 
cedarwood is an excellent lining for 
moisture-proofing a marble tabernacle, 
and nothing else need be added to it. 
There should be a corporal on the floor 
of the tabernacle which should be re- 
newed as often as necessary. This is in 
conformity with the general law of the 
Church and is obligatory in the United 
States by a decree of the Second Council 
of Baltimore. The inspection of the con- 
dition of this corporal is one of the duties 
of the ordinary at the time of visitation. 
1° Rom. Rit. Tit. IV, c. i, n. 6. 


*°S.R.C. n. 3035 ad 10; n. 3520; n. 3562. 
"1 Canon 1268 ad 2. 7 
™ Canon 1268 ad 3. 


*S.R.C. n. 1946 ad 3; n. 3104 ad 13. 
* Canon 1269 No. 1. : 


just as easily replaced if worn — whereas | 
the cardboard pieces, so laboriously 
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1e ubiquitous double veil of silk inside 
e door of many tabernacles is nowhere 
rescribed. In fact its use is only tol- 
rated.*! From a practical point of view, 
serves only as a nuisance, since it is 
sually in the way of the ciborium, as 
vell as obstructing the view of the in- 
rior of the tabernacle when one is 
trying to see where the lunette was put 
at the end of the last benediction. Nor 
can this interior veil ever be considered 
a substitute for the prescribed outside 
canopy.” The liturgical canard that 
runs, “‘If you haven’t a veil on the out- 
side of the tabernacle, you must have 
one on the inside,” is plainly a myth. 
The use of electric illumination inside 
the tabernacle is forbidden.** A burglar 
alarm working by electricity attached 
to the tabernacle is warmly recom- 
mended by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments.*4 


The Tabernacle Key: The tabernacle 
must be securely locked and its key 
guarded with extraordinary precaution. 
‘The key of the tabernacle is to be 
diligently guarded by the priest.” *5 
The key is to be carried on the person of 
the rector, or kept in a safe place in his 
house. If it be kept in a safe place in the 
sacristy of the church, this place must be 
locked with another key, which key is 
then to be kept by the rector either on 
his person or in his home. To the rector 
belongs the exclusive right (and obliga- 
tion) of retaining the tabernacle key. In 
institutions, the custody devolves on the 
chaplain or the superior if he be a priest. 
In communities of women the key can 
never be kept within the enclosure, all 
contrary privileges being revoked. Since 
the Instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments on the Diligent 
Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist of 
May 26, 1938 (whence the above rules 
are taken), in communities of women 
the key of the tabernacle must be kept 
in the sacristy in a safe place so con- 
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structed that it needs two keys to open 
it. One of the keys is to be kept by the 
superioress, the other by one appointed 
by her, usually the sacristan, but always 
the presence of both is required to open 
it. These regulations bind sub grave, 
under pain of suspension for priests, and 
the removal from office of superiors, if 
the bishop discover them negligent and 
unwilling to trouble themselves with 
these requirements, 

For practical purposes the key should 
have a large and convenient handle or 
head, since the priest ordinarily has 
only three fingers free to insert the key 
and open the door for the distribution of 
holy communion during mass. There is 
no necessity for two distinct doors, each 
with a different key. If the manufac- 
turers responsible for such an arrange- 
ment had experimented opening such a 
contraption with only three fingers be- 
fore they wished them onto the clergy, 
many a priest would be far more recol- 
lected and saved from exhaustion at 
communion time. The tabernacle key is 
to be kept on a little chain. 

For a grave reason the blessed sacra- 
ment may be moved to a safer place 
during the night. This place must, how- 
ever, be more secure than the tabernacle 
and be becomingly fitted, viz., a cor- 
poral and the required lamp before it.*° 
To remove the sacred species in this 
manner the permission of the ordinary 
is necessary. 


The Number of Tabernacles: Although 
this subject might have been logically 
included under several of the headings 
appearing thus far in this article, it 
seems worthy of a special consideration 
here. We have seen that normally the 
blessed sacrament is to be reserved on 
the main altar, and that certain kinds 
of churches are more becomingly to 
reserve it in a side chapel. Even parish 
churches may reserve the blessed sacra- 
ment on a side altar to facilitate the 
distribution of holy communion on Sun- 
days and feast days.” Indeed this must 
be done (unless grave necessity prevent 
it) during the exposition of the forty 
hours.?® Therefore it is fitting that there 
be one tabernacle in every church be- 
sides the one on the main altar. This 
can even be of a temporary nature. 
Beyond this there is no need of any more. 
I know of one church with nine taber- 
nacles besides the one on the main altar. 
Right of these are never used, six of 
them serving only the purpose of bases 
for statues. This is entirely out of order 
and is condemned by the Sacred Con- 


gregation of Rites.?® Such a vain and 
useless arrangement is now so ordinary 
that the author could also name another 
church in which, since only three tab- 
ernacles of the “‘safe”’ variety could be 
afforded, an ingenious substitute has 
been devised. Four side-altars are graced 
with a block of stone, carved with the 
likeness of a tabernacle door, to deceive 
if possible even the elect. We have be- 
come so used to the wrong thing that we 
don’t feel right without it. A far better 
arrangement for the side-altar shrines 
is to have a simple mensa with the 
statue in a niche or on a shelf. If the 
shrine must also serve as the side altar of 
reservation, the tabernacle can then be 
veiled correctly. 


The Veil: Every tabernacle in which 
the blessed sacrament is reserved is to be 
covered (i.e., top back, front, and door, 
all being but parts of the tabernacle to 
be so covered) with a veil. This veil is 
called a conopaeum and inevitably re- 
sembles a tent. Its use is absolutely re- 
quired. It is clearly prescribed by the 
Ritual,*® reaffirmed by the Code “ and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The 
Sacred Congregation has repeatedly re- 
fused to dispense with the use of this 
conopaeum for any reason whatsoever, 
be it local custom,” or the exquisite 
design and workmanship or intrinsic 
value of the material, ** or because of the 
substitution of an interior veil.44 (How- 
ever, a report being made that in a 
certain tropical mission insects were 
nesting in the conopaeum and had 
found their way even into the interior of 
the tabernacle, the ordinary was given 
permission to dispense with the veil 
according to his prudent judgment, 
other measures having failed.** This is 
the only instance of such a dispensation, 
and provides no loophole to the general 
prescription.) 

Because of erroneous construction, 
many tabernacles are fitted with cur- 
tains before the door. Liturgical writers 
speak of these as “‘better than nothing,” 
“steps in the right direction,” or “at 
least being in the spirit of the liturgy.” 
Surely this is damning with faint praise. 
Clearly they are not enough, for they do 
not fulfill the requirements of law. To 
buy a new tabernacle with rods on it for 
this purpose is an open defiance of law, 
and betrays a wantonly defeatist atti- 
tude. The tabernacle is to be covered. 
If it cannot be covered, it should be 
made so that it can. If for some reason, 
such as financial impossibility, it cannot 
be fixed at once, and such curtains are 
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used, it must be remembered that these 
are only a makeshift substitute and far 
from the ideal as prescribed in law. 

The veil can be of any material. Its 
form depends on the shape of the taber- 
nacle. It may be decorated with any 
becoming designs, but again let us not 
so overload it with embroidery and 
metal braid that it loses its suppleness 
and beauty. 

The tabernacle veil may be white (the 
color of the cult of the eucharist) all the 
time, or changed according to the color 
of the office of the day.*® It may never 
be black.47 On All Souls Day, at funer- 
als, and exequial functions, the canopy 
is to be violet.#® It is disputed whether 
the veil should be changed to violet for a 
simple low mass of requiem. It not in- 
frequently happens that masses of the 
day and requiem masses follow each 
other in succession at the same altar. 
If you consider the low mass of requiem 
an exequial function, there is no al- 
ternative. To the author, however, tak- 
ing the decree just as it stands, the color 
of the day is to be retained even for low 
masses of requiem, since they are not 
mentioned. Exequial functions as con- 
sidered elsewhere in decrees, refer to 
public office of the dead, high masses 
followed by absolution at the body or 
the catafalque, or burial from the church 
with only the rite of absolution, as hap- 
pens on days when the full funeral rite, 
i.e., high mass and exequies, is forbidden 
by the laws of the liturgy. By public 
office of the dead is understood the office 
recited in the church with the body 
present. Taking the words in their 
proper signification, then, a requiem 
low mass or even a requiem high mass, 
without the catafalque, are not exequial 
functions, and therefore the color of the 
day is to be retained. 

Before we leave the consideration of 
the color of the veil another point is to 
be taken up. While it is permissible to 
use a silver or gold canopy all the time, 
and a fortiore when the ministers are 
themselves vested in gold, it must be 
remembered that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion means not mustard colored silk or 
damask, nor transparent orange or yel- 
low goods, but real metallic cloth of gold.4® 

The canopy or veil — in conclusion 
—is a more certain sign of the real 
presence than the customary red lamp. 
Lamps may (and certainly do these 
days) burn before the shrines of saints, 
but only a tabernacle in which the 
blessed sacrament is actually present is to 
be veiled. Thus the practice of veiling 
tabernacles on side altars simply to 


conform with the “decoration” of the 
main altar is an abuse. It is also a false 
sign proclaiming the real presence where 
It is not. The lamp, however, although 
by no means of necessity red, nor only 
one, is also prescribed.®° 

In places where the veil is changed 
conformably to the office of the day, it 
should be changed before vespers or 
after compline, depending on the qual- 
ity of the current feasts. Since this 
prescription is binding from the analogy 
of law when the office is chanted in 
choir, for all practical purposes and to 
save confusion in places where the 
duty of changing the veil devolves on 
lay sacristans, the veil could be changed 
conformably to the color of the following 
feast in the late afternoon every day. 

Having stated the requirements for 
the tabernacle, I trust the principles are 
now clear, and I shall now proceed to 
make application of them. A free stand- 
ing tabernacle, with a rounded or 
pointed roof, completely veiled, securely 
attached to the altar or first gradine, 
and properly locked is the best answer to 
all that is required. However, if in a 
church or a chapel where there is ex- 
position, either permanently or for a 
time, as at the forty hours, a throne of 
exposition must either be attached per- 
manently behind and above this kind of 
tabernacle, or a temporary one designed 
to set over the tabernacle must be pro- 
cured. The easiest solution to this diffi- 
culty is to have the top removable, 
leaving a flat base to serve as a tem- 
porary throne. If the altar itself has a 
canopy, there is no need for one on the 
exposition throne also. And at least every 
altar where the blessed sacrament is re- 
served is to have a canopy or balda- 
chin.*! With regard to the method of 
veiling such a tabernacle, the ordinary 
veil should cover the whole structure, 
both the removable top and the body 
of the tabernacle. When the top is then 
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removed for exposition, a smaller veil of 
white color, completely covering the 
body of the tabernacle will cover all the 
requirements of the rubrics. This veil 
could even be kept on permanently, 
under the full veil. The veil at exposi- 
tion of the blessed sacrament must al- 
ways be white. A white veil must be 
used at benediction also, unless immedi- 
ately following vespers or mass, when 
the color of the day is retained. Such an 
arrangement is clearly not the same 
thing as using the top of the tabernacle 
for a permanent exposition throne. Nor 
should such a top be removed every 
time there is benediction. The correct 
place for the monstrance during bene- 
diction is not on a throne, or on top of 
the tabernacle, or on a thabor, but on 
the mensa of the altar itself. 

All those who are in positions of au- 
thority, to which this matter pertains, 
should remember in their meditations 
before the blessed sacrament the words 
of Saint John the Apostle in his Pro- 
logue: “‘Verbum caro factum est, et 
habitavit in nobis.” The Greek in- 
stead of habitavit has toxjvwoev—from 
oxnvéo meaning “to pitch a tent’; 
ie., “‘has pitched His tent,” i.e., “‘taber- 
nacled”’ among us. With such a tremen- 
dous mystery enveloped in every taber- 
nacle where the blessed sacrament is — 
reserved, they should do their utmost to 
make it beautiful: i.e., “‘pleasing to be- 
hold, and conspicuous for its own proper 
order.” How many of us can have no ~ 
qualms of conscience when we ask our 
sacramental Lord, Whose custodians we 
are, ‘“‘How beautiful are Thy taber- 
nacles, Oh Lord?” 


47S.R.C. n. 3562. 

“8 S.R.C. n. 3562; S.R.C. n. 3035. 
S.R.C. n. 3035. 

5° Rom. Rit. Tit. IV, c. i, n. 6; Canon 1271. 
51 S.R.C. nn. 1966; 2912; 3525 ad 2. 
© Rom, Rit, Tit. TX, c. v, n. 5. 
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NY SINCERE attempt to inject a 
little vitality into the arts to-day 
implies a study of the methods which 
produced fine art in past ages. The art 
of the enameler is perhaps least known 
to those who are interested in the arts 
at the service of the Church, and these 
notes will give a short résumé of the 
craft— at least enough to lead the 
reader to have a clearer idea of the 
problems involved in doing this type of 
work at the present time. They will ac- 
quaint him with the methods used to 
produce enamels, and will encourage 
him to investigate the glorious work of 
the middle ages and convince him that 
there is a definite place for this kind of 
work in the world to-day. 

Enamel is simply opaque, translucent, 
or transparent glass which has been 
colored with metal oxides. Enameling is 
the process by which enamel is applied 
' to metal and an enamel is the finished 
product. As the craft developed from its 
early beginnings, various methods of 
applying vitreous enamels to metal were 
used, the most important of which are 
the following: 


Cloisonné — in which cloisons or cells are 
formed by thin flat wires bent to form a 
design. These flat wires are then placed 
on a metal surface, filled with colored 
enamels and fused, as are all enamels, by 
intense heat. 


Champlevé—in which fields (small 
areas) are gouged or etched out of the 
solid metal, leaving raised divisions to 
separate the colored enamels. 


Basse taille — which is a development 
of champlevé. In this method a design is 
carved or stamped in the metal in low 
relief and covered with translucent or 
transparent enamel, the varying depths 
producing an effect of light and shade. 


Plique-a-jour — which is a variation of 
cloisonné. Flat wires are soldered together 
to separate the different colors of trans- 
lucent or transparent enamels, but the 
completed piece has no metal backing. 
The appearance is similar to a minia- 
ture stained glass window. 


Notes on Enameling 


Forrest C. Crooks 


Grisaille— which has no metal divi- 
sions as in the earlier and more decora- 
tive work. As the name implies, this is 
an enamel in grey monochrome. White 
translucent enamel is painted in varying 
thicknesses over a dark ground, result- 
ing in a slightly modeled surface in light 
and shade. 


Painted enamel — in which thin washes 
of colored enamel are painted on a white 
enamel ground, the result being similar 
to a miniature on ivory. 


It can be left to the archaeologist to 
ponder on the origins of enameling. It 
is sufficient for us to know that the art of 
fusing glass to metal was discovered and 
found favor with lovers of beauty. 

The art began to take definite form 
in the early part of the Christian era in 
Byzantium, and there it flourished for 
several centuries; the tenth and eleventh 
centuries producing the most magnifi- 
cent pieces. As could be expected, prac- 
tically all these pieces were commissions 
for the Church. In fact, it was the 
Church that mothered this noble art 
and employed the finest talent available 
throughout the middle ages. Practically 
all of this very early work was executed 
by goldsmiths and, as they were accus- 
tomed to joining small pieces of metal, 
cloisonné was the method they quite nat- 
urally used. 

As the craft spread over Europe, new 
methods and new metals were used. In 
Italy, where one abbot of Monte Cassino 
imported a group of Byzantine workers, 
the use of silver was eventually preferred, 
but in Germany and France copper 
was adopted, and this brought about 
a new and most important phase in the 
long history of enameling. The muffle 
kiln and the less expensive copper brought 
about the production of much larger 
enamels. The coppersmiths, who had 
now taken over the craft in western Eu- 
rope, found it more to their liking to 
gouge out the surface of the metal, leav- 
ing solid walls to separate the enamels. 
These walls, they soon discovered, could 
play a more important part in the com- 
pleted design than could the narrow 
wires used in cloisonné. They could be 


wide or narrow, and whole sections 
could be left in solid metal, either etched 
or left plain. The symbolism, with which 
the Church was so richly endowed, could 
now be more beautifully presented to 
the faithful. 

At first, when figures were repre- 
sented, they were in enamel against a 
metal background, but in the twelfth 
century the style changed and figures 
were left in metal against an enamel 
background. Later came the curious 
style of applying cast heads to flat metal 
bodies, and still later, entire cast figures. 
From this early period came the mag- 
nificent candlesticks, chasses and reli- 
quaries, plaques for book covers (espe- 
cially for the embellishment of the book 
of the Gospels), crucifixes, medallions 
for various purposes, altar crosses, etc., 
some of which can still be found among 
the prized possessions of cathedral 
churches and museums. 


IN GERMANY the industry centered 
around Cologne, but it was Limoges, in 
southern France, that has given us the 
greatest quantity of beautiful champlevé 
enamels. Here also developed, with the 
coming of the Renaissance and the urge 
for realism, grisaille and later painted 
enamel. Although many styles were pro- 
duced at this great center, the term 
Limoges has attached itself more firmly 
to grisaille than to any other. 

Champlevé is, without a doubt, the 
method most ideally suited, technically, 
historically, and aesthetically, to the em- 
bellishment of ecclesiastical objects; that 
is, champlevé with opaque enamels. It is 
this method that will be described more 
fully in these notes. 

The designing of enamels requires, 
besides the usual art training, an under- 
standing and appreciation of church re- 
quirements; also a sympathetic attitude 
toward this specific type of art and a 
thorough knowledge of the possibilities 
and limitations of the craft. There are 
several methods of preparing the metal. 
When it is to be etched, the carefully 
planned drawing is transferred to the 
copper plate that has been coated with 
an acid resistant ground. The spaces to 
be etched are scratched through to the 
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bright copper and the whole piece is 
then placed in an acid bath until the 
desired depth of etch is obtained. This 
eliminates much of the tedious labor in- 
volved in gouging out the design. The 
enamel, which is in solid chunks, is re- 
duced to very small pieces with a ham- 
mer and then ground under water with 
a mortar and pestle until it is extremely 
fine. To the early craftsmen only a few 
colors were available, whereas we now 
have dozens to choose from. This choice 
offers greater opportunities, but at the 
same time demands a most discriminat- 
ing selection. 

After the copper is “‘pickled”’; that is, 
after it is given an acid bath that cleans 
it perfectly, it is “charged” with the 
previously prepared enamel. This plac- 
ing of the wet enamel on the metal re- 
quires a meticulous skill and patience. 
Dry enamel is like so much dust and a 
charged plate must be handled with care 
as a jolt or an ill wind would ruin many 
hours of work. 

Firing is really the exciting part of the 
whole process, for here anything can 
happen and often does. After the kiln 
has been brought up to the proper tem- 
perature, the charged plate is slowly 
heated in front of the open door. This 
evaporates every particle of moisture 
from the enamel and prepares the plate 
for the intense heat. At the right mo- 
ment it is placed in the kiln and here 
only experience can guide the crafts- 
man. In a moment or two the colors 
turn dark, then gradually the whole 
piece becomes red hot, or rather, a beau- 
tiful orange. As the enamel begins to 
fuse, a gloss appears on the surface, and 
when this has developed sufficiently, it 
is immediately removed to the front of 
the kiln and allowed to cool gradually. 

The blues, yellows, and whites are 
well behaved, but the greens are in- 
clined to be tricky. From red hot they 
pass through a variety of shades until 
they finally develop into the beautiful 
limpid tones desired; that is, if they are 
fired successfully. The greatest anxiety, 
however, is with the reds. Improperly 
handled they can come out a discourag- 
ing, dirty brown, but when they fire 
true to color, they are beautiful indeed. 

Several firings are usually required for 
‘most pieces. Corrections are often neces- 
sary and, as enamel shrinks when fired, 
several coats are needed to build it up 
to the desired depth. 

After a final pickling, to remove the 
copper’ oxide that forms when in the 
kiln, the piece is ready to be gold plated. 
Nowadays this is done by electrolysis 


and requires careful handling by an 
expert. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Church today has neglected this obvi- 
ously appropriate art. It has color, per- 
manency, preciousness, and a rare beauty. 
Perhaps the fault lies with the artist. If 
so, it is high time he was awakened to 
the possibilities inherent in this craft. 
Merely to copy the old examples, how- 
ever, is stagnation, but to strike out 
boldly and create designs that fill the 
modern need will bring new life to an 
ancient art. With the courage to con- 
quer a difficult craft and the ability to 
design creatively within the require- 
ments and tradition of the Church, the 


artist can again produce enamels of ex- . 


quisite beauty. 
And the artist needs the patron — 
the client! 


Recent Publications 


ART AND POETRY. By Jacques Mari- 
tain. Translated by E. deP. Matthews. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $1.75. 


‘‘What is mediocre to-day,” writes 
Jacques Maritain in Art and Poetry, “‘is 
not painting but criticism.” It is to aid 
in supplying the need for criticism based 
on an adequate philosophy of art that 
Maritain has published the present little 
volume. As he reminds us in his preface, 
he had written Art and Scholasticism to 
provide the general principles of art. 
The second French edition of Art et 
Scolastique contained a new chapter, 
**Frontiéres de la Poésie,”? an examina- 
tion more specifically of the nature of 
poetry. 

The collection of three essays now 
translated by Elva dePue Matthews pre- 
supposes the above chapter. Especially 
it presupposes Maritain’s definition of 
poetry (not to be understood in the 
limited sense but in the sense of artistic 
or poetic knowledge as distinguished 
from metaphysical knowledge) as the 
“divination of the spiritual in the things 
of sense, which also will express itself in 
the things of sense.” 

The volume also makes frequent use 
of another concept from ‘‘Frontiéres de 
la Poésie’”’: the analogy of artistic crea- 
tion to the creation by God. Thus the 
author stresses constantly that true art 


“does not make the mind conform to: — 


reality but reality conform to the mind.” 
Art thus is essentially creative: “Foreign 
to art is the servile imitation of the ap- 
pearance of nature, for art’s most funda- 


mental demand is that the work make 
apparent not something else already 
made, but the spirit from which it pro- 
ceeds. As God makes created participa- 
tions of His being exist outside Himself, 
so the artist puts himself — not what he 
sees, but what he is— into what he 
makes. So anyone contemplating the 
myriad landscapes bearing God’s signa- 
ture at every revolution of light, or the 
features of any beast or man whatever, 
clearly sees that they are literally inimi- 
table and that there is more humility in 
continuing in our own way the creative 
impulse than in striving to obtain a like 
effect in a picture.” 

The first section of Art and Poetry is 
devoted to a consideration of the work of 
three modern painters. The illustrations 
and etchings of Marc Chargall for the 
fables of LaFontaine and for Genesis 
Maritain finds ‘“‘abstract without being 
cerebral,” combining “‘an intense real- 
ism and spirituality.” “His clear eyes 
see all bodies in a happy light, he de- 
livers them from physical laws, and 
makes them obey the hidden law of the 
heart.” 

It is the next part, devoted to Rouault, 
that will probably evoke most interest 
because of the more widespread knowl- 
edge of Rouault’s work through the 
exhibition of his paintings which trav- 
eled over the country several years ago. 
In Rouault’s art of pathos, of tenderness, 
of cruelty, of revolt, of intensity and 
sympathy, Maritain discovers a pro- 
foundly religious meaning. ‘“‘He seized 
in the real, and made flash forth for us a 
certain brilliance that none yet had thus 
discovered; these prostitutes and clowns, 
these monstrous miserable flesh-tints 
captured in the deaf harmonies and the 
precious transparencies of the most com- 
plex matter, this is the world of sin, this 
the misery of fallen nature, penetrated 
by a gaze without connivance and an 
art that does not bend.” And this great- 
ness was connected with his concept of 
art as essentially creative: ‘““He had a 
horror of an artificial order reconsti- 
tuted by mechanical or imitative means; 
he has always felt himself claimed by a 
certain spiritual order linked to an ex- 
quisite measure, to fleeting nuances that 
have to be discovered from within.” 

Gino Severini, the third painter con- 
sidered, is seen as ‘“‘a true painter of the 
Italian Renaissance” and at the same 
time “a man of our own times.” Always 
Maritain is concerned with the art of the 
present which is contemporary and yet 
eternal. 

The second section of the book is 
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OSTENSORIUM DESIGNED FOR THE REVEREND DOMINIC 
BLASCO, PASTOR OF SACRED HEART CHURCH, BATON 
ROUGE, LOUISIANA, BY DOM SUITBERT KRAEMER, OF 
THE BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION OF BEURON, WHO 
NOW TEACHES’ HOLY SCRIPTURE AND BIOLOGY AT 
SAINT JOSEPH’S ABBEY, COVINGTON, LOUISIANA. THIS 
OSTENSORIUM WAS EXECUTED BY BLACK, STARR & 
GORHAM, NEW YORK. IT IS OF STERLING SILVER, MUCH 
OF THE WORK REPOUSSE, RIGHLY PLATED IN GREEN, 


Virga Jesse florurt 


“* And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the root of Jesse, and a flower shall 
rise up out of his root.” (Is. XI.I) 


RED AND YELLOW TONES OF GOLD, BRIGHTLY BUR- 
NISHED ONLY AROUND THE LUNA WHICH IS SUR- 
ROUNDED BY SARDONYX STONES, HARMONIZING WITH 
THE LARGE SARDONYX STONE AT THE BASE OF THE 
CROSS AND THE SMALLER ONES AROUND THE NODE. 
THE SMALLER STONES AT THE EDGE OF THE BURNISHED 
PORTION AND THE DROPS ARE OF GREEN ONYX. THE 
ENTIRE DESIGN REFLECTS EGYPT, THE LAND OF JESSE. 


Photo F. S. Lincoln 


l fi i is p i Tuenty-juu carat gold 
Carefully charging the plate Firing is the really exciting Pu J 
; with the ace ara part of the whole process is used in gold plating 
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Cname Ins UNDERSTAND WHY 
THE CHURCH TODAY HAS NEGLECTED THIS 
OBVIOUSLY APPROPRIATE ART. IT HAS 
COLOR, PERMANENCY, PRECIOUSNESS, AND 
A RARE BEAUTY. PERHAPS THE FAULT 
LIES WITH THE ARTIST. IF SO, IT IS HIGH 
TIME HE WAS AWAKENED TO THE POSSI- 
BILITIES INHERENT IN THIS CRAFT.” 


The crushed enamel is ground 
under water to extreme fineness 
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Each time before charging, the 
plate must be pickled 
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Scratching the design on a copper 
plate preparatory to etching 


Enamel door and dome of tabernacle in Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The Very Reverend 
Thsenas F. Coakley, Pastor. Designed and executed 
A carefully planned design ts essential by Forrest C. Crooks of the George W. Sotter Studios. 
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curiously entitled “Dialogues,” though 

hardly in any conventional sense. Mari- 

tain in his preface explains: “‘ ‘Dialogues’ 

. . . 1s but the continuation, in written 

form, of some Parisian conversations and 

controversies; the interlocutors — An- 
dré Gide, for instance, Francois Mau- 
riac, Jean Cocteau, Charles Du Bos, 
and some others —are present, as it 
were, behind the scenes, their voices 
being heard through their own works or 
writings, with which the readers ad- 
dressed by the author are supposed to be 
familiar.” Actually there is no problem 
and answer or question and comment 
sort of arrangement. Rather these are 

Pensées. 

_ Under various headings — Purity, 
Hardness, Spirit, Greatness, Heart, and 
Sincerity — are arranged reflections on 
various artistic problems, particularly 
those of the novelist. ‘“‘Greatness,”’ Mari- 
tain emphasizes, “‘is impossible where 
God, humility, intelligence, love, per- 
sonality are lacking.” The most illumi- 
nating remarks are on Dostoievsky. 

“The Freedom of Song” (‘‘Le Clef 
des Chants’’), the final section, was in- 
spired by the Pauline axiom, where the 
spirit is, there is liberty. Looking back in 
1935, says Maritain, on the first edition 
of Art and Scholasticism (1920), he realized 
‘that the ideas proposed in this book can 
pass without too much detriment through 
the vicissitudes of the art seasons,”’ but 
**As for the present situation in the art 
of the moment, it has entirely changed 
in fifteen years.” It is not merely that 
cubism (“pictorial and poetic angel- 
ism”) is out of style. But the main 
change has been the renunciation of 
art before the anxieties and anguishes 
of the present moment; social problems 

-have taken the place of poetry. Propa- 
ganda has replaced art. 

It is in music (and he is especially 
thinking of Satie and de Falla) that 
Maritain sees the purest poetry and he 
returns again to his emphasis on “the 
movement of operative spirituality 
which is the essential of the creative 
idea, as such is free of all, and receives 
nothing from anything nor from anyone 

(save from the first Poet), in order to 
form the object uniquely to its own re- 

_ semblance.” 

The work of Maritain in the great — 
and, for the most part, unexplored — 
field of aesthetics, always stimulating 
and illuminating, is not always com- 
_ pletely satisfying. And I think he would 
be the first to recognize this. His most 
carefully integrated work, Art and Schol- 
asticism, has about it a fragmentary 


quality, though it is easily the best book 
that we have on the philosophy of art. 
One wishes not only that all of his writ- 
ings were accessible in English (Sttuation 
de la Poésie, for instance), but the elusive 
quality of Art and Poetry makes one long 
for a definitive volume of principles and 
applications from his hand. 
Joun Pick 
Groton, Massachusetts 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAIL LEG- 
END. By Arthur C. L. Brown, Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


The scope of this work as indicated 
by its title is somewhat modified by the 
author’s statement of his purpose in his 
concluding chapter: ‘“‘The purpose of 
this book is to examine the sources of 
the marvelous adventures in the ro- 
mances of Chrétien de Troyes.” The 
very subject matter to be treated is in- 
herently complex and difficult to define, 
for there is no one authentic Grail leg- 
end which may be accepted as a point 
of departure. On the other hand, the 
Grail itself is related to a mass of other 
Arthurian material to a degree which 
must be determined. In some versions, 
which have become more or less the 
accepted standard form of the legend 
for modern readers, the Grail is the 
chalice of the Last Supper, brought by 
Joseph of Arimathea to Britain and 
handed down to his descendants, and 
its only connection with Arthur is that 
the best knights of his court are bound 
to seek it. But this is by no means the 
generally accepted conception of the 
earliest texts. There is no trace of it in 
the earliest Grail romance, that of Chré- 
tien de Troyes. The Christianization of 
the legend in the thirteenth century is 
clearly a secondary stage of a legend 
which was originally of an altogether 
different character. 

Professor Brown proposes to examine 
the evidence of the various early Grail 
texts and to search for their common 
source. In practice, however, it appears 
that the Grail problem is more inti- 
mately connected with the whole Ar- 
thurian problem than would appear 
from the Christianized versions of the 


‘legend mentioned above. For, if the 


Grail was not originally a Christian 
object, it belongs to the great series of 
magical talismans in which the Arthu- 
rian legend is so rich. The thesis of this 
book is that the Grail was originally an 
Irish talisman of plenty and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with Christianity, 
and also that most of the adventures 
associated with it, and indeed most of 


the adventures of the Knights of the 
Round Table, spring from ancient Irish 
mythology, however much they may 
have been modified in later centuries 
by Irish, Welsh, and French Christian 
romancers. With this general thesis most 
scholars are in accord to-day. It has 
already been widely accepted and many 
individual problems of the Arthurian 
legend have been treated in accord with 
this premise by Gaston Paris, Kittredge, 
Professor Brown himself, and many 
others. A systematic review of the whole 
subject was presented by Loomis in his 
Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1927). 

The difficulty in all these Arthurian 
studies arises when the general thesis is 
applied to individual cases, that is, when 
a given theme or incident of Arthurian 
romance is traced to its origin in Celtic 
myth. Here the difficulty is double, since 
almost all such Arthurian themes and 
incidents exist in many and often con- 
tradictory versions, and the first task is 
to compare these and attempt to derive 
a hypothetical ‘“‘authentic’” underlying 
original version. The second and real 
task, that of finding its origin in Celtic 
mythology, is even worse, because we 
actually have no extant Celtic mythol- 
ogy. All our texts are mediaeval, hence 
Christian. The underlying Celtic pagan 
mythology contained therein has been 
censored, excised, disguised, and gen- 
erally garbled. Our knowledge of an- 
cient Celtic religion is very fragmentary 
and is based on more or less reliable 
hypotheses drawn from the study of late 
and much altered pseudo-historical 
works such as the Battle of Moytura and 
folk tales. No one can maintain that our 
Arthurian material derives from any 
Celtic texts now extant. The thesis is 
that these both derive from common 
ancestors rooted in a now lost mythol- 
ogy, garbled traces of which may be 
discerned in Irish, Welsh, French, and 
other texts. 

Despite the enormous difficulty inher- 
ent in such a task, many incontrovert- 
ible demonstrations of Celtic origins of 
Arthurian themes have been presented 
by Arthurian scholars. Several of Pro- 
fessor Brown’s special theses, however, 
do not appear to be definitively estab- 
lished by his demonstration in this book. 
He would account for almost all the 
battles in Arthurian romance, for in- 
stance, by tracing them back to a recon- 
structed hypothetical battle or series of 
battles between good fairies, the ‘Tuatha 
Dé, and bad fairies or giants, the Fomo- 
rians. Every bad knight turns out to be a 
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Fomorian and every damsel one of the 
Tuatha Dé. The author grants, how- 
ever, that our earliest Irish texts “forget 
the distinction between friendly Tuatha 
Dé and hostile Fomorians” and so the 
supposed opposition remains a purely 
hypothetical and unverifiable recon- 
struction. 

The author has undertaken a com- 
plete and systematic review of Irish and 
Welsh material earlier than Chrétien de 
Troyes, but he has ignored much valu- 
able later material in Welsh and in 
French and such important secondary 
works as Loomis’s article on “The Irish 
Origin of the Grail Legend” (Speculum, 
VIII, 1933) and Miss Newstead’s book, 
Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance. The 
present book is the fruit of a lifetime of 
investigation and contains many valu- 
able contributions to the subject, even 
though some of its principal theses may 
not have been given definitive demon- 
stration. 

JEAN MisRAHI 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLI- 
CISM IN SOUTH DAKOTA. A Disser- 
tation Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America, in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. By Sister M. Claudia Du- 
ratschek, O.S.B. of Sacred Heart Convent, 
Yankton, South Dakota. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press. 


A review of this volume has a right to 
space in this quarterly review devoted 
to the arts of the Catholic Church be- 
cause its subtitle might be ‘“The labors 
of Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B. Vicar 
Apostolic of Dakota” who, anticipating 
Pope Pius X by fourteen years, wrote in 
1889 a pastoral declaring: ““We cannot 
expect a better state of things until we 
have Catholic schools for the liturgical 
education of a Catholic people.” His 
Indian congresses, held in the open 
plains as early as 1891 at the Standing 
Rock Reservation, are models in plan- 
ning, execution, and devotion for later 
liturgical functions. Here is a partial 
description: ‘“The Indians camped ac- 
cording to lodge and tribe. Previously 
elected delegates were their spokesmen. 
Appointed ‘monitors’ saw that order 
and decorum were preserved. Cate- 
chists and priests were actively engaged 
in encouraging the slothful and exhort- 
ing the negligent to approach the sacra- 
ments. From early dawn the mission- 
aries were occupied in the confessionals. 
At sunrise criers called the Indians to 


get ready for mass.”’ In the middle of the 
forenoon word was shouted through the 
camp that the Bishop, the Chief, was 
there. Tired and suffering from his usual 
headache, the ordinary, born in Switzer- 
land and for several years the Abbot of 
Saint Meinrad’s, shook the hand of 
every Indian and then vested for pontif- 
ical mass, with the children of the Sioux 
singing the Gregorian chant. 

Helpful to the reader is a two-page 
map showing the location of the reser- 
vations and churches throughout the 
state during its beginnings. And yet, to 
a forty-year-old neighbor of the state — 
this reviewer — South Dakota is still in 
its beginnings, for many of those with 
whom the march of Catholicism in the 
state began are his friends; such as Jo- 
sephine Decker, who, in the very early 
eighties, went to the Standing Rock 
Reservation and will soon celebrate her 
diamond jubilee as Mother Joseph at 
Saint Vincent’s Hospital, Sioux City, 
Iowa. She has reviewed this volume 
with the reviewer and recalled her own 
observations of Sitting Bull, who sought 
refuge in Canada after Custer’s attack 
on the Indian village of Little Big Horn 
and died only in 1890. Living also to-day 
and in charge of South Dakota parishes 
are Monsignor Link, of Yankton, and 
Monsignor Grabig, of Millbank, who, 
as seminarians heard the call of the 
patriarch of Dakota, Bishop Marty. 
These contemporaries can tell you of the 
injustices of the federal government in 
its Indian policies and of the courage 
and zeal of priests, religious, and laity, 
before the days of the railroad in the 
state. Only recently Monsignor Link 
took a plane on an errand of mercy. He 
has seen the birth and infancy of Cathol- 
icism in the state and, like all South 
Dakotans, the victims of drought and 
grasshopper during many a growing 
season, is optimistic about the state’s 
future. This autumn, the cathedral of 
the diocese of Sioux Falls, designed by 
Masquery, will be consecrated, being 
out of debt, due greatly to the wise 
policies of Bishop Marty’s third succes- 
sor, the present bishop, the Most Rev- 
erend William O’Brady. 

Sister Mary Claudia’s volume has 
one important omission. The reader 
would welcome the account of the foun- 
dations of the Diocese of Lead, now 
Rapid City, where even now heroic 
priests and faithful are laying ‘‘begin- 
nings.” Perhaps the author has in mind 
a second volume, for there is another 
story of high romance west of the Mis- 
souri River in South Dakota. 


Bishop Marty, if alive to-day, would 
rejoice in the fruit produced by the seed 
sown by him. In Sister Mary Claudia’s 
own convent at Yankton he would hear 
the divine office chanted as faithfully 
as in Einsiedeln; at Sioux Falls he would 
pontificate in a cathedral of dignified 
proportions; at Pierre he would see old 
ideas treated in new waysin Barry Byrne’s 
Saints Peter and Paul church. 

Tue REVEREND NEWMAN FLANAGAN 

Sioux City, Iowa 


THE EUCHARIST, THE MYSTERY 
OF HOLY THURSDAY. By Frangois 
Mauriac. A Golden Measure Book. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


A nostalgic little treatise written in 


the beautiful prose of a great French 
writer. The connection between the eu- 
charist and Maundy Thursday is, in this 
case, entirely subjective, and so is Mau- 
riac’s eucharistic theology. While there 
are beautiful and profound observations 
worthy of the deep faith and wisdom of 
the author, this book is not liturgical. It 
is entirely based on the customary atti- 
tude of the last generation which em- 
phasized the secondary aspects of the 
eucharist over the primary ones. This 
generation had no conception of the 
symbolic and sacramental meaning of 
the mysterium fidei and confused medita- 
tion on the historical life of Christ with 
liturgical celebration. Perhaps it is proper 
for a poet to sing of his experience of the 
holy sacrament in a poetical way, with- 
out explaining the doctrine like a cate- 
chist. A convert may repeat his own 
ratiocination to an unbeliever and make 
a public profession of faith. But a mix- 
ture of these things cannot but have an 
inadequate result. A more childlike ac- 
ceptance of the “‘mystery” would not 
have brought in so much second rate 
theology and if it were a case of Fides 


quaerens intellectum, it should not have — 


stopped halfway, but should have gone 
back to the Fathers, to Saint Thomas, 
and, above all, the very liturgical texts. 
It is not quite clear why this book, which 
was already published in another trans- 
lation in 1932, has to be reissued now. 
THE REVEREND H. A. REINHOLD 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


CATHOLIC PITTSBURGH'S ONE 


HUNDRED YEARS, 1843-1943. A Sym- 


postum Prepared by the Catholic Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. Chicago. 
Loyola University Press. $2.50. 

This collection of essays is a prelim- 
inary step in the process of sifting the 


events and accomplishments which ~ 
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have marked the progress of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh during the past hundred 
years. The priests and laymen who have 
prepared these essays rightly point out 
that their symposium is not a history. 
Anyone who seeks to gain a knowledge 
of the religious history of the nation 
knows well that documents are often 
meager, are widely scattered, and are 
collected with difficulty. A good deal 
of preliminary work must be done. For 
this reason Catholic Pittsburgh’s One 
Hundred Years will be welcome by his- 
torians who will find in the book source 
_ material for further study. The archi- 
tect will find the essay on Architecture in 
the duocese, by Leo A. McMullen, of 
interest. The data collected in this 
essay will enable a visitor to Pittsburgh 
to see a number of churches which con- 
tain elements of beauty; for example, 
the windows by George W. Sotter in 
Sacred Heart church; the decoration in 
the church of the Epiphany, executed 
under the direction of the late John 
Comes; and those who enjoy the style of 
painting known as Beuronese can see a 
good example of it in Saint Mary’s 
church, in McKeesport. Pittsburgh has 
passed its middle ages period in art and 
can now look to the future. 

M. L. 


MISSION MUSIC OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Owen da Siloa, O.F.M. Warren F. 
Lewis. Los Angeles: $7.50. 

The chief interest of this elaborately 
presented work lies in the historical ac- 
count given of the part played by music 
in the civilizing and Christianizing of 
the Indians of the Southwest. The musi- 
cal examples themselves can have little 
interest, unless an historical one, since 
the chant numbers are of the decadent 
period and the figured music is of a type 
which, fortunately, is a thing of the past, 
being neither good as art nor sacred in 
- character. Evidently the friars took what 
they found to hand in the way of mate- 
rial and worked wonders among the 
Indians, who were drawn by music and 
took part, enthusiastically, in the singing 
of the offices. 

The plan of the friars was to incor- 
porate Christian doctrine in song and 
impress the mysteries of faith on the 
minds of the “‘aborigines’’ by teaching 
them to take part in liturgical functions. 
Their success in New Mexico is almost 
beyond belief, for in 1630, we are told, 
the Indian villages seemed more like 
religious communities than pueblos, 
thanks to music. The neophytes chanted 


the divine office daily; the choristers 
singing matins and lauds at midnight; 
the little hours and high mass in the 
morning, with vespers and compline at 
the appointed time! 

The California tribes seem to have 
been less gifted, though they delighted 
in instrumental music. With difficulty 
the friars taught them to sing the ordi- 
nary of the mass and even, in some in- 
stances, the proper. The voices were 
kept true to pitch by violins and other 
stringed instruments playing along in 
unison. Sad to relate, there were also 
flutes, guitars, trumpets, horns, drums 
and triangles to accompany the singing 
of the mass! Yet in the matter of per- 
sonnel, the choirs were liturgical, being 
composed of men and boys, no women 
being admitted. 

A quaint chapter by Padre Duran 
explains the devices by which he sim- 
plified the art of reading music. As for 
his own compositions, he explains dis- 
armingly: “I confess that I am no mas- 
ter as I have never been a disciple.” 
Yet the good Padre was untiring in his 
zeal as a teacher of vocal and instru- 
mental music to his neophytes, as were 
so many other pioneer missionaries of 
the early days, whose aim was not the 
concert stage but the conversion of souls, 
and whose realization of the psychologi- 
cal value of music brought them so con- 
soling an influence over the Indian 
tribes. 

Justine WarD 
Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence 


Notre Dame, INDIANA 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Str: 

In the last issue of the magazine — 
May, 1944 — in one of the book reviews 
I read that “‘the Maria Laach missal 
of a few years ago is noted and charac- 
terized as being more striking than suc- 
cessful, a verdict many priests would 
underwrite.” In strange conrtast to this 
rather surprising statement I read a 
commendation (in a statement of the 
author’s, not in his review) of the Pustet 
illustrations of Father Schmalzl. Even 
Pustet has, of late years, given up these 
illustrations for reasons of taste, of re- 
ligious veracity and liturgical correct- 
ness. The death blow to them and the 
eye-opener for true craftsmanship in this 
field was precisely the “‘striking”’ Maria 


Laach edition, and the discussion of its 
principles by the late editor. As external 
evidence may I only point out that the 
famous Bremer Presse in Munich de- 
signed, cut the type punches for, 
printed, and bound this missal. If it was 
not a success with the majority of 
priests who follow customary and habit- 
ual ways of judgment, we should not 
blame the failures altogether on the 
missal. I don’t think that the furnish- 
ings of our churches show that ordina- 
tion bestows artistic judgment on us 
priests. I think that the Maria Laach 
was a success, as it made other pub- 
lishers conscious of their failure. Pustet’s 
Gottwaldt missal was a by-product of 
this upheaval. What prevented the 
Maria Laach missal from becoming a 
success right away was the lack of 
understanding of the art of book-mak- 
ing on the part of the customer, inertia, 
the bulkiness of the book, and the price. 
These defects were corrected later on. 
The Maria Laach missal was the first 
one to have specially made, non-glossy, 
ivory white paper; it was the first to 
assign a dignified space to the different 
communicantes; it was the first to bring 
the illustrations into harmony with the 
art of letter printing, superseding the 
use of naturalistic photogravures or 
pseudo-mediaeval zinc-plate illumina- 
tions; it was the first missal which care- 
fully measured the space for everything 
printed: the priest never had to turn a 
page while he sang or read, never to 
pass to the next line in the middle of a 
word; it was the first, and as yet the only 
missal, to restore by print and arrange- 
ment the prefaces to their right place of 
dignity within the canon; it was the 
first one to emphasize the dignity of the 
church year; it was and is the only one 
which used a special type face, cut with 
an eye to sacred dignity. I am still 
waiting for any other missal as reverent, 
as thoughtful, as beautiful, and as help- 
ful to the celebrant. While many of its 
original and courageous improvements 
have been adopted by others, none has 
reached its striking correctness as a 
piece of fine printing, not to speak of 
even trying to improve on it. Since the 
price has been lowered and since it has 
been divided into two handy volumes 
the Maria Laach missal has become in- 
creasingly popular with discerning buy- 
ers. If it had not done anything but stir 
up others by its striking consistency of 
plan, one might have called it highly 
successful — though perhaps not in dol- 
lars and cents. 
The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD. 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; ‘‘The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health”. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. . 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses, 


WE STILL HAVE SETS OF ALTAR CARDS . 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 


Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich, ; 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cartier, Fifth Avenue and 52 Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambisch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NZY. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 

Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 

ms Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
se. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘“‘Resto-Crete”. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


$2.00 A SET 
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paintings - murals 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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This is the finest chalice in our 
large collection. Of sterling sil- 
ver, 9” in height, it combines the 
beauty and richness of Byzantine 
art with the most expert of 
modern craftsmanship. $500 
Other chalices, $106 to $350. 
ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 
BLACK, STARR & GORHAM Sz 
H STREET 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘““[he Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; “The ABQC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 


Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in_ precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
Yorkers NG ve 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 


44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 


Use. 


TABERNACLE VEILS, ETC. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘‘Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah VERE 
New York 66, N. YG 


$2.00 “AWS Ben 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


] GILLES BEAUGRAND AN 


SILVERSMITH 


SHIPMENTS JUST ARRIVED 
FROM SWITZERLAND 


‘The Maxine of sacred vessels... 
used at the altar...imply honest 
workmanship, good materials, 
and competent design. 


We are, as always, prepared 
to execute chalices, ciboria, fonts, 


candlesticks, pyxes, censers 
monstrances. 


/ 


Drawings and estimates will 


gladly be submitted to prospec- 


tive clients. 


* 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 
Published quarterly at oncorls N. H., for November 1, 1943, 


State of New York } 
County of New York EB 


Emit THOMANN, whose wood carvings we 
offer in the United States, devotes himself 
exclusively to religious work. His creations 
reveal inner purity and piety and a lofty 
expressiveness. 


SS EE a ee 2d ee ae ee I 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the LiruRGICAL Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York City; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux. 


Thomann’s simplicity, in line and form, 
achieves skilful composition allied to a care- 
ful attention to detail. 

In our chaotic times it is a consolation to 
find a sculptor whose work is based on a 
high purpose—in spirit and execution. 


‘ 
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2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


VESTMENTS 


CRUCIFIXES AND STATUETTES 
SACRED VESSELS 
BISHOPS’ REGALIA 


* 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
| ; Business Manager 


Illustrated circular on sculpture mailed on request 


CARL MOSER: inc 


Saint Gall 4311 Katonah Avenue 
Switzerland New York 66, N. Y. 


BELA Ee SSS SSS ESS See 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1943. 


[Seal] ANNABELLE A. PATTON 
Commission expires March 30, 1945. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


Good Craftsmanship 
+ and Materials t 


Appropriate Design 
1 


Statues + Stations of the Cross 

Crucifixes * Altars « Tabernacles 

Sanctuary lamps « Candlesticks 
Communion rails 
Credence tables 


iF 


1 Lt ale 


+ 


A corner of our studio...(Left) Charles John Linden- 
thaler, decorator and designer. (Center) Andrew Saliga, 
wood carver. (Right) Louis Ross, gilder for our studio. 
PHOTO: F. S. LINCOLN 


LINDENTHALER-SALIGA 
STUDIO 


202 East 44th Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW 
Gregorian Chant Records 


Executed by the Clerical Students 


Department of Music 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington, D. C. 


Sister Mary Agnesine, Director Justine Ward, Conductor 


HOLY WEEK MUSIC. Two twelve-inch double records, 
(9052/9053; 9055/9056) . & 5 7 2 Seach, $150 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
THE HOLY GHOST. One twelve-inch double record, 
(9057/9058); é-..) «4s o9 Oc nr 


The set of three records: $4.00 


Wg 


4) 
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Such exact and traditional presentation of the Roman liturgical 
chant is rarely to be heard in this country; nor, so far as my 
experience extends, is it better done by the ancient establishments 


One of a set of fourteen wood carved cruciform Stations of the Cross, designed and of Europe’’—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Washington Times-Herald. 
executed by Rambusch for St. Robert's Church, Shorewood, Wisconsin. Reverend Farrel P. 
Reilly, Rector. Maginnis & Walsh, Architects. E. Brielmaier & Sons Co., Associate Architects. 


Order now from 


RAMBUSCH THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, D.C 


2 West 45th St * New York City 
Rambusch also designed and executed the Stained Glass Windows for St, Robert's Church 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
[i] 


SUNDAY MASS 


A Musical and Pictorial 
Gradual for Children 


PROPERS OF THE TIME + PROPERS OF THE SAINTS 


For the Sundays of the School Year 
Set to Simple Gregorian Formulae by 


JUSTINE WARD 


PECUS TRATED =-BY FRANCES. DELEHANTY 


G 


Cloth Il-77 pages + Price $1.50 ay 
The Catholic Education Press ia 
1326 QUINCY STREET N. E. - WASHINGTON 17, D. C. = 
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IMPORTATIONS FROM 
SWITZERLAND 
ARE STILL POSSIBLE 
VESTMENTS 


Of excellent quality and workman- 
ship. Made in Saint Gall, Switzer- 
land, in a wide variety of pure silks, 
brocades, etc. Also albs, rochettes, 
antependia, canopies, and banners. 


SACRED VESSELS 
Chalices, ciboria, ostensoria. Origi- 
nal designs, handwrought in pre- 


ite ba Se ee 


cious metals. Fine craftsmanship. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Creative designs for crucifixes, stat- 
ues, Christmas cribs, wayside shrines. 


+ Bishops’ regalia with exquisite hand embroidery + 


CARL MOSER CO. 


Saint Gall 4311 Katonah Avenue 
Switzerland New York 66, N. Y. 
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Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; ‘“The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WE US TILL HAVE SETS (0 PAL TAR Gate 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: gor N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1902. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NE Ys 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Malone Studios, 128 East 83 Street, New 
York 28, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. ’ 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground. and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, “Resto-Crete”. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. . 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


$2.00 A SET 
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LITURGICAL” ARTS 


lll 


ST. EDWARD’S CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Rev. Alexander Ciocia, Pastor 


A “good” Sanctuary liturgically and architecturally correct in every detail is a vital necessity in 
any progressive parish church today. The accompanying illustration is indicative of what may 


3 be accomplished in Sanctuary renovation. Other photographs are available for your perusal. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and 6raflsmen 
2West 45th St. “™ New York City 


At St. Edward’s Church Rambusch executed the Decoration, L ighting Fixtures, High Alen Side Altars, 
Altar Rail, Baptismal Font and Stations of the Cross 


Successful Interiors for Over Half a Century 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Of goood stAined glAss 
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through Long Ano exacting experimen- 


CATION in Light CONTROL we NAve oOevel- 


opeo A technique comBining the BeAuty 


Of MediAeVAL StAined gLAss with contem- 


PORARY Oesign, Adhering to The prRinci- 


ple ChAT WINDOWS ARE A SOuRCeE OF LighT. 


C.C.@SSER CO. 
StAineO GLASS StUudIOS 
3107 west gALenA street + milwAukee, wis. 


STUDIO OF 
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STUDIO OF 


BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


Chalice of Beaten Silver 
with Ivory Knop 
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IMPORTATIONS FROM 
SWITZERLAND 
CONTINUE WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTION 


* THIS CHASUBLE, of distinguished design, leads 
the way from machine made bandings, etc., to the 
kind of handwork which is more fitting for its sacred 
character. 

Its simplicity is enriched by a silk-velvet orphrey in 
vivid complementary color contrast. GOLD LEATHER 
ornaments thereon are our original creation and give 
an unsurpassed effect. The emblem is embroidered 
directly into the basic vestment material, in contrast- 
ing combination of wool and gold leather. 

* FABRICS in a wide variety of pure silks, gold-silk 
brocades, etc., are available for your selection. 

* DALMATICS, copes, tabernacle veils, missal stand 
covers, antependia—all are designed to conform to 
the design indicated in this illustration. 


For full information write to: 


CARL MOSER CO. 


Vestments + Sacred Vessels + Wood Carvings 


4311 Katonah Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 


l 
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Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor1 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; ‘“The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses, 
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GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
DG: 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INGE YG 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cartier, Fifth Avenue and 52 Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in_ precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York’ 14, NY~ 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS Ye 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and  weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


A Distinctive Monstrance 


The craftsman who designs or makes any sacred 


vessel must be aware of certain limitations. A 
chalice, a monstrance, a ciborium, is not a museum 
piece; these vessels are made for use and this fact 
cannot be overlooked by the artist. The ecclesias- 
tical studio of Black, Starr & Gorham welcomes 
the opportunity to study a client’s requirements 


and will gladly submit designs and estimates. 


VISIT OUR ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 481TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SI TE I NITE NL IDLE LEDS OO LIL BI 


Renovated interior of The Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Brooklyn, New 
York. The Rev. James H. Dolan, Rector. 
Edwin S. Tweedy, Consultant. Rambusch 
remodeled the Altar and Sanctuary, 
installed canopy on the High Altar and 
executed in wood inlays, murals in the 


Sanctuary. For further particulars, write 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


“Protect Them Overseas~ 
With This “Safe Journey’ Medallion Created by Cartier* 


A wonderful gift carrying your affectionate thought. In 
gold $27.50; in silver $4.80. 20% Federal tax included. 
ei design Pts ) 
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FIFTH AVENUE AND 52 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Ye 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


1354 Complete Confirmation Service Bragers & Wert .75 
Singer’s Edition .25 
(Required in Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa.) 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OR REPRINTS 
IN PREPARATION 
(Ready in the Fall) 

HYMN COLLECTIONS 
1391 St. Andrews Hymnal For TYBB ves. Philip Kreckel 
1393 Holy Cross Hymnal Unison Cardinal O’Connell 

1367 Twenty Old Irish 


Hymn Tunes Unison Arr. by E. C. Currie 
MASSES 
1370 Missa “Et In Terra 
Bake SATB A. Gretchaninofft 
(First American Mass) 
1371 Missa Pro Pace DNes. Jos. J. McGrath 
1385 Mass STB Byrd-Manzetti 


MOTET COLLECTIONS 


1188 Secunda Anthologia 
Vocalis 3 equal ves. Ravanello 
1366 Liturgical Three-part Motet Coll. Reilly 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
780 Liber Usualis (new printing) 

Gregorian Chant Recordings 
(Benedictine Monks of St. Benoit-du-Lac) 
Accompaniments to the Proper of the Time Achille Bragers 

(two volumes) 

Rules for the Interpretation of Gregorian Chant 

Desrocquettes 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
Note New Address 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Important 


Announcements 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Liturgical Arts Society it was deemed neces- 
sary to raise the annual subscription price of our 
quarterly to three dollars. 


We feel sure that our readers will understand that 
circumstances make this increase imperative and 
we bespeak their continued support. 


Altar cards: 


The set of three altar cards is still available at the old price 
of two dollars. We suggest that you purchase these cards 
now. They originally appeared as frontispieces in LirurGi- 
cau Arts. The size of each sheet, therefore, is appropriate 


for altars of eight feet or more in length. 


Religious Art 
of To-day: 


The illustrated catalogue of the Religious Art of To-day 
exhibition at the Dayton Art Institute (see several illustra- 
tions in this issue) can be purchased for twenty-five cents 
from the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 


Note: When notifying us of change of address may we urge 
you to note your postal district number and also give us 
your previous address. 


Please address all correspondence, new subscriptions or 
renewals of expired subscriptions to: the Secretary, Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BL GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES WILL 
GLADLY BE SUBMITTED TO PROS- 
PEGTIVE CLIENTS ::- CHALICES, 
CIBORIA, FONTS, CANDLESTICKS, 
PYXES, CENSERS, MONSTRANCES 
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"One of a set of fourteen wood carved cruciform Stations of the Cross, designed and 
executed by Rambusch for St. Robert's Church, Shorewood, Wisconsin. Reverend Forrel F; 
Reilly, Rector. Maginnis & Walsh, Architects. E. Brielmaier & Sons Co., Associate Architects. 


RAMBUSCH THE MONTEREY GUILD 


Designers Decorators and Gafomen PORTSMOUTH PRIORY, R. lL. 


2West 45th St. ™ New York City 
Rambusch also designed and executed the Stained Glass Windows for St. Robert's Church 
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1 IMPORTATIONS 
FROM 
SWITZERLAND ARE 
STILL POSSIBLE 


* Just Arrived: Solemn set of sil- 
ver brocade vestments. Casula am- 
plissima was illustrated in August, 
1943, issue of Liturgical Arts. Veil 
depicts the coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin. The dalmatics 
have symbolically harmonious mo- 
tifs. This brocade is also woven in 
gold on white. 


* Sacred vessels: Chalices, ciboria, 
ostensoria. Original designs, hand- 
wrought in precious metals. Fine 
craftsmanship. 
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* Wood carvings: Creative designs 
for crucifixes, statues, Christmas 
cribs, wayside shrines, 


CARL MOSER CO, 
4311 Katonah Avenue 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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SAINT GALL SWITZERLAND 
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Motherhouse Chapel, 
O.S.F., Provincial. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


the 
Hospital Sisters of Saint Francis, 
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Springfield, Illinois, Reverend Mother 


One of twenty-four windows in the 
Magdalene, 


dome of 


DESIGN AND 


3107 West Galena Street, 


SKILFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
are essential in creating windows appropriate for a church 
T. C. ESSER COMPANY 
STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 


edifice and which still function as a source of light. 


GOOD 
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Wisconsin. Most Reverend Moses 
E. Kiley, S.T.D. Right Reverend Msgr. Francis E. Murphy, 


Milwaukee, 


? 


Typical medallion in the baptistry windows of Saint John’s 


Cathedral 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


The officers and directors of the Liturgical Arts Society 


urge readers of Lirurcicat Arts to help spread the 


influence of the work of the organization: the improve- 
ment of the arts devoted to the Catholic Church. 


Everyone can do this by inducing others to subscribe 
to the quarterly or by sending names of possible sub- 


scribers to the Secretary of the Society. 


A descriptive booklet will be mailed, upon request, to 


anyone interested. 


And why not send a batch of back issues of LirurcIcaL 
Arts to a religious community or a seminary? Even if 
some of these institutions are already subscribers, 
additional copies can always be used to advantage. 
Seventy-five cents a copy. Fifty cents a copy if fifteen 


or more are ordered. 
Yearly subscription rate 1s now fhree dollars. 


Please address all correspondence to: 
The Secretary, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


